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A Tribute to a Recreation Worker’ 


day. The spirit of living, of recreation, of joy was carried into his hourly work. Never 

did he think of toil as the supreme end of life. We Americans have bowed down be- 
fore work, before work for material gain, for getting on in the world as before Baal. We as a 
nation have worshipped WORK and material gains as our god to whom all should be given. 
We have been ready to forego living, to die even before the doctor pronounced us dead, show- 
ing our supreme devotion to WORK, to getting on. A great industrialist to whom I had 
looked up with great respect recently in the presence of several educators uttered this blasphemy 
against the true God without rebuke: “After all WORK is the great thing in life and next 
to work is preparation for WORK.” 


' LIVED EVERY DAY. He planned his work so that real living should be possible each 


It is after all living that justifies existence and not work. Of course work must be done. 
Dishes must be washed. Houses must be built. All this, however, is not the end of man’s exis- 
tence. The great blasphemy against our God is to make this beautiful world here and now a 
place for Work and Preparation for Work and leave all living to a Heaven that is to come 


afterwards. 


The man about whom I write loved his work, carried his enjoyment of life into his 
hourly work. The spirit of living was in his work all the time. Yet resolutely and of set 
purpose he limited his work to regular working hours. He planned, he took time to live with 
his wife and his son and his daughter, with his friends, with his neighbors. He kept himself a 
part of all that was going on in the great wide world. Nothing human was foreign to him. 
From his college days his life boomed. Life was not accidental for him—snatched on a few oc- 
casions. He expected to live and keep on living — no matter what. For him eternal life began 


early. 


And now that he is gone one cannot feel sorry for him. He had placed himself in the 
stream of life unafraid, he had experienced himself most of what life had to give. He had not 
waited until he should retire to live — or thought of real living as something which came in 
another world. He carried the spirit of the play, the recreation movement, and it was no ac- 
cident that for about twenty years all his working hours had been given to it. He was one of 
a small group that for a generation have carried the flag of the recreation movement. The move- 
ment was his movement — expressed the fundamental note of his life. 


He knew well that just as church spires are much more than spires, so playgrounds, 
parks, recreation centers are much more than spaces and buildings, they stand for concern for 
living, the play of the human spirit, the invincible nature of man, the poet, the musician, the 
artist, the athlete bursting with life to which he must give expression. Their essential message is 
that life itself is more than meat, that man is not to be a slave — even though the slavery take 
the common American form of self-imposed slavery to work and getting on. 


The endowment of the recreation movement today — practically the only endowment 
it has is the group of men such as he, my friend of whom I write. He had learned how to 
live every hour of all his days. 

HOWARD BRAUCHER. 


f ROY SMITH WALLACE, a member of the staff of the National Recreation Association. 
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hern Homes and Gardens 


"For generations in America the urban populations have recognized 
with all their strivings and go-gettings that parks are a necessary con- 
comitant of urban living. Parks have been dedicated, often with no 
higher motive than to sell a related sub-division; they have been pro- 
moted; they have been acquired by direct purchase, by condemna- 
tion and by gift, and they have been unloaded on to the city. No 
matter ‘how come,’ by hook or crook, it is enough if they are there. 
When they have been once dedicated to public recreational use and 
have become habitual with the people they please, they will have 
given character and enhancement to that same neighborhood or com- 
munity of which they have become an essential integral part." 


—C. P. Keyser. 
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The Landscape—So Let It Remain! 


HERI NO such thing 
as “landscaping” the 


torest Neither the 
dictionary nor Roget, 
in his Thesaurus or an- 
alvsis of ideas, recognize 
a verb landscape.” 
The word is a substan- 
tive only. Action in con- 


nection with the idea is 


expressed by the verb 
phrase ae ndscape gar- 
dening.” but a forest is 
no place for gardening. 
Landscape gardening 
is the “art of laying out 
grounds and arranging 
trees and shrubbery in 
such a nner as to pro- 
duce a picturesque ef- 
fect.” | andscape archi- 
tects, to use a ph rase Srdtn to Cd: Mains Seiites 
which has come into the 


dictionary in the last 

twenty years, are those “whose profession it is 
to so arrange and modify the effects of natural 
scenery as to produce the best aesthetic effect 
considering the use to which the tract so 
treated is to be put, as by the arrangement of 


trees or shrubs, opening or closing of vistas, 
and arrangement of roads or paths.” 

\ll this may seem to be a mere study of 
terminology, but for those who are thinking 
of the forest, the very terms are significant. It 
is because in the landscape architect’s work he 
has sought to produce effect by the arrange- 
ment of trees, with emphasis on the arrange- 
ment, that his work has had so little place in 


the forest. Landscape architecture has to do 
ith building of gardens and the practice 
The entire concept must be 
changed in dealing with the forest, which after 
all is not something to be laid out and arranged 
modified and beautified, but is, as Webster 





says, “the general aspect 
of nature.” The forest 
is nature itself, and the 
highest, if not the only 
duty to be performed by 
man in connection with 
the forest landscape, is to 
see that it is preserved 
so far as may be, consid- 
ering the use to which 
the particular piece of 
forest is adapted. 

True it is that the for- 
est is not merely a place 
in which trees grow, but 
that those trees are 
grown for lumber and 
other economic products. 
It is also true that the 
forest has other far- 
reaching economic val- 
ues, such as the effect of 
forest cover on the main- 
tenance of proper condi- 
tions of stream flow. Fortunately, these uses 
can be served and yet vast areas of forest land 
retained in their natural aspect, and even where 
the economic uses are dominant, due regard to 
preservation of the landscape or natural condi- 
tion means only temporary or partial sacrifice 
of natural values to the economic need. 


Recreation in the National Forest 


The place that recreation has in National 
Forest management is only beginning to be 
recognized, but the basic fact remains that 
since the beginning of civilization, and in all 
countries of the globe, mankind has gone to 
the timbered hills for recreation; for hunting, 
fishing, and the quiet, the peace, and the beauty 
of nature. No use of the woods can be of 
greater importance to mankind because this is 
direct human use. 

The Forester of the United States Indian 
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Service, Robert Marshall, in a In this article M. M. Cheney of lovers of landscape must fight 
recent article in American For- the United States Forest Serv- for their preservation. I do not 
ice make an interesting analysis 
of the recreational uses of Na- 
tional Forests and asks for the 


ests, sets forth the different uses mean that the primitive areas 


of the forest for recreation and contain economic values when 











places in first priority the main- preservation and restoration of I say that they contain where- 
tenance of the primitive—that natural beauty on the basis that with to destroy themselves. It 
use which above all others calls it is neither possible nor desir- is not a question of bottling up 
for preservation of the land- able to improve on Nature. mineral resources, nor water 
scape, the “natural aspect.” So power, since ordinarily the 
far as the National Forests of the United primitive area can be located to avoid this con- 
States are concerned it is believed that the first flict, and it is not merely a question of commer- | 
official recognition of this need of a definite cial timber values, although the time may come | 
program for the maintenance of the wilderness when the gauge will be thrown down for spe- ; 
or the primitive was in the Southwest when cific bodies of timber, whether they are more 
the Gila Wilderness, so-called, was established valuable in place as trees or hauled into the 
covering more than a million acres on the Gila mill as logs and run out as boards and sawdust. | 
National |] st in New Mexico, with a view Beyond this, however, the wilderness area is 
to maintaining this area as free as possible a thing of beauty, and it is the very attraction 
from hum ccupancy, and with only such of it, and the fact that it is a wilderness, that 
kind and number of roads and trails as were brings in people over every possible road and 
necessary for the protection of the area itself way-to-go, that causes people to drop down in 
from fire a1 ther destruction. A region whose every little opening from the air, and brings 
mountain slop re covered with magnificent into the picture the demand for landing fields 
timber, but inaccessible to market; whose can- and new roads and resorts, in order that more 
yons are de nd all but impassable, but people may more easily come in to enjoy the 
whose streams are alive with fish and broken beauty of the landscape which would by that 
with wateri egion of abundant big game very incoming to a large degree destroy it. 
and highl: propriate to the purpose for And right here we come to the doctrine of | 
which it v esignated, where the natural highest use and whether highest use netes- 
aspects have t been modified or the trees sarily means use by the greatest number. It | 
arranged by the art of man! Following this has been said that for recreation areas on the 
came the recognition of preservation of the National Forest the highest use is for picnic 
primitive as a nation-wide policy, and the set- and campgrounds, since the individual area will 
ting up of primitive areas generally. serve more people under that form of use than 

In the abstract, public sentiment is in favor any other, and this is probably true. On the 
of the primitive other hand, once 
area. Such d : again referring to | 


Marshall’s article, 
he states that the 
higher use is that 
for the private 


sion as has be 
given the is 

the magazines 
and the pres 1s 


} 


usually be-« summer home, 


vorable, but it since that form of | 
occupancy affords 


the time and the 


may as well be 
recognized 

the start that the 
wilderness ar‘ 


seclusion for 


bringing out the 














contain the basi: higher, more sub- 
for their own de tle, more spiritual § 
Struction, a1 values of the for- 
that, in the con est. Here again, 
crete, the time will fortunately, the 
come when the tes filuaukee County Regional Planning Department forest is large 
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Regional Plamning Department 


enough and varied enough to provide for both 
types of use. Whichever of the two is the 
higher use, it goes without saying that the two 
uses must be kept separate, and that the areas 
highway and along the streams 


used by the larger number of people 


along the 
which are 
for travel and camping and fishing and hunting 
must be administered with that use in mind, 


and protected against incumbrance by exclu- 


i 





will never measure its value by the 
number of its visitors but rather by 
its seclusion and unfrequented soli- 
tude and the beauties of “the general 
aspects of nature.” The more difficult 
the wilderness, the greater its attrac- 
tion, and the fewer its users, and by 
this very measure is the value of the 
primitive area to be determined. It 
is a case of highest use, but not use 
by the greatest number. 

But there is a real value, concrete 
and definite, spiritual on the one hand, 
but human on the other, in the very 
existence of a wilderness. Is it not 
within the picture that the travelers 
along a highway which at no point 





enters the wilderness, and the visitors to the resort 


which is located outside its area, visitors who never 
for a moment consider themselves undergoing the 


hardships of travel in the wilderness—is it not 
easily conceivable that they will come to those re- 
sorts and travel along those highways, and spend 


their good money in the community because the 
wilderness exists, and because of the thrill they 


get from looking back into the mountains and 


knowing the wilderness is there? 


Road Building 
But the landscape is not limited to the prim- 
itive area and the work of the Forest Service 
in preserving the landscape very properly ex- 
tends to the entire confines of the forest, and 
particularly to the regions of heaviest use. Here 





sive oO ancy. On the other hand, off the 
main lines of travel and in the secluded side 
draws, hidden away in the timber somewhere, 
hould be found places for the mountain cabin, 
for the summer home of the individual who 
has the e and the desire to go into the se 
cluded places and build himself a home. May 
the time neve ome when the forest area of 
(meri is not large enough to provide for 
both type f use! 
‘o return to the primitive area, the 
argument is made that it is a selfish 
thing 1 et aside these areas and to 
keep out hem the roads and other 
facilities of travel by which thev 
might be enjoyed by the entire people 
without venience, It is said that 
thei e is for the limited few whe 
enjoy the primitive conditions, who 
are willing to undergo the privations 
f travel with pack outfit, to sleep 
under trees and the stars, and to lose 
themselves for davs or weeks at a 
time { the electric lights, mat- 
tressed beds and dinner tables of the 
comme | resort. The primitive area Courtes) 
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it becomes necessary to build highways or 
roads and to de\ 
grounds. When a road is built through a Na- 


tional Forest it is not ordinarily a route of 


elop resorts or public camp- 


through travel. The purpose is not, in the 


ordinary sense of the word, to get from one 


place to another, but rather to travel and en- 
joy that travel. This carries with it as a very 


first essential that the road shall be built for 


the country’s sake, rather than the country 


utilized to serve the road. In building a road 


1 


through the forest, therefore, the purpose is 


not to acc a feat of engineering, nor to 


select a site wl will be easiest of mainte- 


nance by the road crew, but rather to build 
such a road as will afford the finest view, of 
mountain « lley, the best glimpse of the 
stream and as little consciousness of road as 
possible. The need is not for a fast road with 


ng tangents, big fills, high 
a road as fits itself to the 
undulating, going whither 


sweeping cul 
cut banks, but such 


] 
| 


picture, winding an¢ 


it will to see what it can see, restful and only 
so wide as must be, with trees overhanging— 
as little scar, as little engineering as possible. 

With this mind, road location through 


the forest ca for the services not only of the 


road enginee irveyor, but of the landscape 


architect. But when the road is built and road- 
side beautif is in order, it is no longer 
the point of view of the gardener or the archi- 
tect that is needed, but that of the lover of 


landscape, who sees in natural conditions the 


true beauty of the forest. For the roadside 
strip, roadside clean-up should be limited to 
the removal of diseased and otherwise danger- 
ous trees constituting an actual menace to hu- 
man life and travel. Trees felled by human 
hand in the construction of the road itself or 


should be removed, but the 


for other purp 


natural fall, the down trees, the picturesque 


snags have the art in the natural landscape, 
and may be ju beautiful as the living trees. 


such a thing as going too 


There is, therefor 
far in the piling and burning and the raking 


and polishing within the roadside strip. 


The Campgrounds 


impgrounds themselves this 


same principle f first importance. It is true 


For the pul 
that human use carries with it wear and tear 


and need for sanitation, and that the service 


units inevitably disturb natural conditions, 
They must be so built as to serve the purposes 
for which they are intended with careful plan- 
ning and little changing of the natural land- 
scape, and with the effort to subordinate the 
improvements and make them a part of the 
setting itself. Fireplaces can be built to serve 
the purpose and still be kept small and in what 
is known as the “rock pile design” without dis- 
turbing the natural beauty. Where natural 
rock is available the use of the rock itself for 
tables, benches and shelters is attractive. Ser- 
vice and durability are required but with no 
sacrifice of natural beauty that can be avoided 
Filling and grading merely disturb what nature 
has provided. Planting and setting out shrubs 
and “arranging trees” should not be necessary 
except where natural shade is lacking. The 
“aspect of nature” needs no beautification. The 
public campgrounds should be carefully 
planned and laid out, but not made a garden 
or a park; should be complete as to facilities, 
but drives, shelters, latrines, tables, and fire- 
places can be designed and located to merge 
quietly into the natural setting without display 
and with only such clearing as it required to 
make the camp spots usable. 

The principle is far-reaching——it applies to 
primitive area. hunting grounds, recreation 
area, and roadside strips, the high purpose of 
the forester to preserve and restore natural 
conditions with never a thought that it is pos- 
sible or desirable to improve on Nature. Where 
timber operations or other economic uses have 
caused disturbance, restoration is a prime ob- 
jective. Where the landscape is unmarred— 
so let it remain! 


“In a Nation faced with an increase in the lei- 
sure time available to its citizens, and with need 
for providing means of escape from the intensity 
of urban life, failure fully to realize the recre- 
ational potentialities of the national forests would 
be a social error. In regions where other eco- 
nomic activities are dwindling rapidly, failure to 
develop those recreational uses would be an eco- 
nomic injustice to scores of dependent communi- 
ties. These circumstances create an obligation to 
recognize recreational use as a major purpose and 
service of the national forests and to provide 
suitably for its development.”—from the Report 
of the Forester, 1935. 
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Connecticut Relives Her Past 


CU] celebrat- 
important an- 
iry this year 


ntenary and 


miniscing and 


the larger 


rate pageantry 


ear, but perhaps there was nothing 


ing among Connecticut’s many ob- 
those held in the small communities 


en, the town hall and frequently the 

al buildings have preserved the at- 
] 

early times. 


The Setting 
ed to be in Canaan, a lovely old vil- 
foothills, last summer, when the 
as holding its celebration. For weeks 
ple had been rummaging in attics, 
spinning wheels, cradles, and quilts, 
bonnets and dresses of a bygone day 
runks. The older residents had pre- 
for the special tercentenary edition 
giving anecdotes and historical facts 
rest. [here was an air of keen enjoy- 
preparation of the program, with 
ercial to mar the dignity of a 
ng a gracious bow to the past. Dis- 


windows represented every phase of 
an life 


An onlooker at the tercentenary 
celebration in an old Connecti- 
cut village tells of the charm 
and witchery of the past which 
were magically brought to life 





tercentenary buttons ; 
nothing could have pur- 
chased the traditions of 
locality. 

The celebration was held 
on a pleasant August after- 
noon, At the appointed 
hour we took our places on 
the curb to witness the parade. Everyone who 
could came in costume and it was delightful to 
recognize many old friends under the sunshades 
and broad Puritan hats that appeared in the 
crowd. No attempt was made to keep to a par- 
ticular period and the costumes representing many 
decades gave the effect of bringing together the 
people of other times as though drawn by the 
familiar words of Old Hundredth, dear to every 


generation. 


The Parade of Floats 

The parade of floats was of special interest 
since it presented an idea that many communities 
might find useful. Scenes from the past repro- 
duced on the floats turned the parade into a 
pageant on wheels. The old hymns rang out sweet- 
ly and clearly as the late afternoon sunshine fell 
on a meeting house scene, the congregation rever- 
ently singing the best loved hymns. A quilting 
bee moved before us; a singing school, a colonial 
grist mill appeared and one by one many other 


moved by, 


scenes 


charming us with 
that special grace 


and witchery that 
belongs to the past. 
The blacksmith shop 
with a lighted forge 
and the smith 
blowing the bellows 
brought back a 
scene that has pass- 
ed almost entirely 
from American life. 

After the parade 

gathered 
North Ca- 
naan playground to 


everyone 
on the 
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Beautiful floats made by enthusiastic 
groups proud of their creations were 
reviewed by an appreciative audience 


chat a_ whil ith a demure Puritan, to have a 


word with lunteer fireman of 1839, to pass 
the time of ith a lady of the ‘60’s. At 5:30 


a program presented. Several numbers were 


furnished near-by camps who brought a 


musical ent nment and Indian ceremonial 


dances. Sai dances and several old-fashioned 
scenes introduced the theme of the day again. 
Later suppet erved and we went from booth 
to booth plates with a satisfying mix- 
traditional baked beans, the 
After supper 


together for community sing- 


ture of periods in the 
hamburgers the apple pie. 
everyone gat 
ing, and ev igers felt that they “belonged” 
as they joins ords of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Dancing on the tennis court brought the day to a 
happy clos 

This. succes | celebration, prepared with a 
minimum might offer many useful hints 
to other cot ties. The floats accomplished the 


purpose o cal pageant in reviewing the 


past and ell ted much of the labor and time 
that a pageant demands. An interesting advantage 


of the floats 


they provid 


pageantry is the opportunity 
reative work on the part of the 


participants club or church in charge of a 


float works enthusiastically to make its float out. 
standing, and there is just enough spirit-of com. 
petition to bring a quick response from everyone 
taking part. In the pageant individuals. are more 
likely to leave the bulk of the responsibility to the 
director and to take less personal pride in their 
own small parts. 


The Order of March 


The use of the campers, who were glad to have an op 
portunity to present their drills, songs and dances to 
their summer neighbors, is an idea that many villages 
might employ. It is interesting to note that a CCC camp 
supplied a float in the parade. The order of march of the 
parade might supply community leaders with general 
ideas in planning their own parades. 

Mounted Marshals; Band; Float—a Colonial Town 
Meeting ; Float—a Colonial House; The Covered Wagon; 
Float—a Meeting House Scene; Float-—an Indian Vil- 
lage; Float—an Old-Fashioned Singing School; Float— 
1821-1935; Float—a Colonial Grist Mill; Float—Coloniaj 
and Modern Girl Scouts; Float—an Old-Time Country 
Store; Parade—a Fire Engine of 1839; An Old-Fash- 
ioned Wagon; Float—Spirit of Methodism ;Float—an 
Italian Vineyard; Float—Winter Sports; Float—an Old- 
Fashioned Church Choir; Float—a Forestry Scene; Float 
—an Old-Time Blacksmith Shop; Float—an Old-Fash- 
ioned School; Float—an Old-Time Quilting Party; Old 
Time Transportation. 

The following program, not too long and with the 
burden of preparation well distributed, is also an inter- 
esting model: A Musical Fairy Tale; Indian Ceremonial 
Dances; An Old-Fashioned School; A Minuet; A Camp 
Meeting Hymn Sing; Old-Fashioned Square Dances, 


While charming couples in the costumes 
of bygone days mingled with the crowds 
greeting their more up-to-date friends 
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Liome Room Gardeners— 


A Garden Club for Indoors 


By 
KARL H. BLANCH 
Chairman 


Committee on Nature Gardens 
Schoo! Garden Association of America 


NE OF THE most interesting winter nature- 
O garden club activities is indoor gardening. 
There is much that is worthwhile in school 


window-gardening. Flowers and plants in the 


schoolroom help to create a home-like atmo- 
sphere; they add cheerfulness to the environ- 
ment in which the pupil spends most of his 
day; in interesting boys and girls in plants 
growing in schoolroom windows the basis for 
a fine hobby is laid. Pupils who are actively 
concerned in the selection, care, propagation 


and planting of a classroom garden often trans- 
fer this interest to the development of home 
flower and vegetable gardens. 


But, you ask, what plan of organization shall 
we have for these home room gardens?) How 
shall they be planned and just how shall they 
be cared for? The answer is the Home Room 


Gardener’s Club. 

Home Room Gardeners may be either a club 
or an activity group forming a part 
of a larger general nature-garden club. The 


of its own 


essential features of organization are few in 
number and are very simple. Enroll only those 
pupils who are very much interested in plants 
and flowers as members of the group, and be 
sure that every room in the building is repre- 
sented by at least one member. Several club 


members in the same room 


may divide their special du- 


ties, and if a school building 
includes very young pupils in 
primary grades, older boys 
and girls may be assigned to 
assist in these rooms. Select 
a Chief Gardener to act as 
group leader, choose other 


In the April issue of RECREATION 
there appeared an article by Mr. 
Blanch which told of the organi- 
zation of Nature-Garden Clubs in 
the upper grades of the schools. 
In this number we present a bul- 
letin prepared by Mr. Blanch to 
help beautify school rooms when 
outdoor gardens are impossible. 


necessary officers, secure the friendly coopera- 
tion of home room teachers and officers—and 
your club is under way! 

Home Room Gardeners is essentially a “do- 
ing” group. Formal meetings will seldom be 
necessary. Meetings may, however, be held 
for specific purposes. The club may meet to 
discuss methods of potting plants; of control- 
ling insects; for any one of a number of 
worthwhile reasons. Meetings of this kind 
may sometimes pave the way to projects which 
will involve the whole school building. It may 
be planned, for example, that tulip bulbs will 
be planted and that there will be a general dis- 
play of this flower throughout the school dur- 
ing a certain week in early spring. A winter 
flower show is another excellent all-school 
project. . 

It is advisable that the plants for the home 
room garden be discussed at a meeting of the 
home room group. The Gardeners in the room 
should act as advisers and “technical experts” 
at this meeting. This plan is particularly val- 
uable in the lower grades. In the upper grades 
and high school a committee, of which the 
home room’s Gardeners are members, may be 
given the duty of plant selection. It will often 
be found that pupils will be able to bring suit- 
able plants from home or may be able to con- 
tribute a few cents each toward the purchase 
of plants from a florist. It will sometimes hap- 
pen that a local florist will become interested 
in the project and donate plants to the club. 


Plants to Use 
What are the best plants to choose? Here 
several important factors 
must be taken into considera- 
tion. Plants suitable for 
growing in the average living 
room are not always suitable 
for schoolroom gardens. In 
the first place, do not choose 
plants which will not take 
kindly to sudden changes of 
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temperature. Fancy-leaved caladiums and the 
poinsettia are members of this group. Other 
plants are extremely sensitive to gas; keep 
these out of laboratories. The Jerusalem cherry 
will drop its leaves if the faintest trace of 
illuminating gas is in the air and the leaves of 


the nasturtium will turn yellow. Finally, un- 
less it is to be recognized frankly as an experi- 
ment, flowers and plants requiring difficult cul- 
ture have no place in the schoolroom. Choose 


instead plants which require a minimum of care 
and attention 


Bulbs produce the most satisfactory flower- 
ing plants for the winter schoolroom. Most 
bulbs require that they be placed in a cool, 
dark place for from ten to twelve weeks after 
they have been planted; this permits the roots 
to become well developed before top-growth 
begins. The best plan to follow is to dig a 
trench eighteen inches to two feet deep in the 
school garden and in this trench place several 
inches of ashes. Set the 


1 
I 


hyacinths and narcissi are easily grown in this 
manner; be sure, however, to select early 
varieties. 

If your school lacks facilities to permit pot- 
ted plants or bulbs to spend the first period 
of their growth in the cold and dark, there are 
other bulbs for which this treatment is not an 
absolute necessity. The paper-white narcissus, 
planted in pebbles and water, will grow and 
blossom if placed in the warmth and light of 
a schoolroom window at once. The flowers 
will appear in about eight weeks, if bulbs are 
planted in October; if planted in the spring 
they will blossom in less than two weeks. It 
is true, however, that even the paper-white 
narcissus will produce stronger plants and bet- 
ter flowers if placed in the dark for ten days or 
two weeks after being planted. Many other 
kinds of narcissi, including the trumpet daffo- 
dils, will grow and blossom in the light. The 
autumn crocus and the lily of the valley will 

respond nicely to the same 





pots of bulbs in the trench, 


cover them with more ash- 


trench with earth. The 
ashes are used to prevent 
earthworms from _ bother 
ing the rooting bulbs. An 
other method, although 





perhaps not as good a one, 
is to place the pots in a 
dark basement or cellar, as 


"Men stay young by knowing Na- 
es and then fill up the ture. There is something about 
the freshness of living things that 
is akin to the enthusiasm of youth. thus requiring no “cold- 
Our advancing civilization makes 
us prematurely old. Nature is the 
surest route to life —long youth, ‘ey 
both mentally and physically, for it tona crocata. While not 
is always young."—John Harvey 
Furbay in "Nature Chats." 


treatment. Other interest- 
ing bulbous plants, the 
roots and stems of which 
develop at the same time, 


storage” treatment, are 
freesias, ixias and the tri- 


commonly thought of as a 
schoolroom plant, the free- 








far as possible from a fur 

nace. When bulbs are potted for winter bloom, 
just the top of the bulb should stick up out of 
the soil in the pot. Use only screened soil 
which has been well mixed with bone meal or 


some commercial plant food, and water well 
after planting. Bulbs started in a cellar or 
basement will need additional water every 
week or tw those placed in an out-door 
trench will require no further attention until 
they are again dug up. After ten or twelve 
weeks it will be found, upon examination, that 


sprouts seve! nches long will have appeared 
in the pots this time the bulbs may be 
brought into the light and warmth of the 
schoolroom. The development of the flower 
may be controlled to a considerable extent by 
careful regulation of the amount of heat and 
light the plant receives; to retard bloom put 
the pots in a cold room. Crocuses, tulips, 


sia makes an interesting 
and not difficult plant for 
the school window garden. The amaryllis and 
the cala, commonly called the cala lily, are 
worth trying during the spring months. All bulbous 
flowers and plants like plenty of sunlight, al- 
though most of them will thrive in partial 
shade; after the ffowers have opened they will 
last much longer if kept out of the direct rays 
of the sun. 


Other flowering plants which, provided that 
they receive the benefit of an hour or two of 
sun daily, will bloom in the schoolroom, are 
the geranium, the small-flowered begonias, the 
primrose, and the cyclamen. Nasturtiums 
grown from seed will blossom, too, if they 
have plenty of sun. If you want to experiment 
with vines, and have a light, sunny room, con- 
sider the morning glory, particularly the new 
“heavenly blue” variety. You will be agree- 
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ably surprised to find how easily they can be 


grown indoors. 
By far the most satisfactory plants for the 
schoolroom garden are the foliage plants — 


those which produce no flowers or whose flow- 
These plants are orna- 
mental for their leaves alone. As a rule, plants 
in this group require little in the way of sun- 
light, the only exception being those species 
exceptionally _ brilliant 
leaves. The best of all foliage plants—requir- 
ing the absolute minimum in the way of care 
and attention—are the sansevieria, or snake 
plant, and the aspidistra. There are two vari- 
ties of the sansevieria—the common, mottled 
kind and the less-common striped variety. 
Both are natives of New Zealand. The aspi- 
distra can survive almost any kind of treat- 
ment although it will thrive better if it has 
plenty of water. The coleus with its graceful, 
colorful leaves, is one of the most common of 
the plants found in the schoolroom, in spite of 
the fact that it is delicate and freezes easily. 
Dracena, or dragon plant, the Chinese jade 
plant, or crassula, the pandanus, English ivy, 
the Boston fern and many kinds of cactus are 
suitable for schoolroom use. Orange, lime, 
lemon, and grapefruit trees, grown from seeds 
planted in flower pots, are always interesting, 
while potted baby-evergreens withstand ex- 
treme cold and are very suitable for the rural 
school with its cold nights and colder week- 


ers are inconspicuous. 


and varieties with 


ends. 

After the selection of plants has been made 
the question arises as to where we shall have 
our schoolroom garden. By far the best plan 
of all is to use metal window boxes placed in 
metal pans made to fit the windows. The use 
of pans under the boxes insures that no water 
will leak out to mar window sills. In the bot- 
tom of each plant box place a layer of pebbles 
and on these set the pots of plants. By having 
plants in pots instead of planted directly in the 
window boxes it is possible to change them 
about The window boxes should 
be placed in the sunniest windows, as far as 
possible from stoves and radiators. 


as desired. 


Caring for the Plants 
There are several important rules which 
should be observed by Home Room Gardeners 
in caring for the plants in the indoor garden. 
First, there is the matter of watering. Plants 
grown indoors generally receive too much 


water from well-intentioned care-takers, but 
this is not usually the case with classroom 
plants. Unless the plant is noticeably too wet 
it should be watered daily, preferably in the 
morning. Much has been said against the 
painting of flower pots and it is probably true 
that this is an unwise practice in the case of 
plants grown under ideal conditions in the 
greenhouse. In the schoolroom, however, it 
will be found that the slight advantage of more 
air being permitted to reach the roots of plants 
is overbalanced by the increase of the likelihood 
of plants drying out in unpainted pots. 

Plants breathe and obtain carbon-dioxide 
for food-making through tiny pores in their 
leaves. In normal, outdoor growth rain and 
dew serve to keep these pores open and free 
from dust. Indoors, and particularly in the 
schoolroom, much dust gathers on the leaves 
of plants and they should have a careful spong- 
ing with tepid water once a week so that the 
plant may breathe. Like animals, plants re- 
quire food; unlike animals, plants get most of 
their food direct from the soil. A plant grown 
in a pot soon exhausts the necessary food ma- 
terials in the soil and unless it is fed with a 
small amount of plant food will soon die of 
starvation. 

Insects seldom are found on clean, well-kept 
schoolroom plants. If aphids appear, the af- 
fected plant should be sprayed with a commer- 
cial spray solution or a home-made mixture 
made by combining a half tablespoon of kero- 
sene with a quart of luke-warm water made 
slightly soapy with white soap. Mealy bugs 
should be picked off and destroyed. To keep 
plants from freezing during winter nights they 
should be covered with newspapers; during 
extremely cold periods it is a good plan to 
remove plants, boxes and all, from the win- 
dows at night. 

Home Room Gardeners, in addition to the 
more or less routine work outlined above, may 
carry out many other activities and projects. 
In a large school a room should be set aside 
for nature-garden club use. Here the Garden- 
ers may store supplies, pot bulbs, start seed- 
lings, and carry on similar work. Extra plants 
for emergencies can be grown here—a plant 
will freeze now and then!—and a flowering 
plant, school-grown, sent to a pupil or teacher 
absent from a school because of prolonged ill- 
ness is a very welcome gift indeed. 
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Sioux City Plans a Hallowe'en Program 


N PAST YEARS the Department of Recreation of 
Sioux City, lowa, on Hallowe’en evening has 
presented a movie program in the four junior 
outlying grade schools. This 
altogether satisfactory. The 


high schools and 
plan has not beet 
movies have lasted from 7 to 9 o'clock, and as a 
result of letting children out at 9, the usual 
amount of Hallowe’en damage has occurred. 

This year, under the direction of John E. Gron- 


seth, Superintendent of Recreation,and Miss Helen 
Kamphoefner, a new plan is to be inaugurated. 


A real Hallowe’en party will be conducted at the 
twenty-four grade schools and two different par- 
uur junior high schools. The 
eation will plan the program 


ties at each of th 
Department of R¢ 


and provide the leadership. The school will fur- 
nish the space and supervision, and the Parent- 
Teacher Associ will provide refreshments 
and such equipment as wash tubs, lamps, sheets 
and other needed articles. The children’s librarian 


at the Public Library, will prepare a suitable Hal- 


lowe’en story. 


Leadership 


The leaders for the various parties will be 
selected from the summer playground staff. Previ- 
ous to the presentation of this program at the 
schools, the selected leaders will attend a two ses- 
sion institute at which they will be given an op- 
portunity to participate in and conduct various 
activities scheduled for the party. The basement 
or gymnasium of each school building will be 
thrown open for the party, and six or more school 
teachers will assist the Recreation Department 
leader in the program. Each child is urged to 
come in a costume, and a prize will be awarded 


to the most Each child is requested to 
bring one apple 
Public and paro 
the fourth to si 
the parties. Sepa 
will be conducted in the four jun- 


| school boys and girls from 
rades inclusive may attend 
programs for boys and girls 


ior high schools 


The Activities 
Grand March — in parade cos- 


tumes. Five of the best will be 
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selected by a committee of school teachers, and 
at the close of the party one of the five will be 
chosen by popular applause for the prize winner. 
Finish the grand march with the group in circle 
formation. 

Come Along — Players in circle extend left 
hands to center. An extra player runs counter- 
clockwise around the inside of the circle with his 
right arm extended. As he runs he takes one of 
the players by the left hand; he in turn takes an- 
other player. The line continues to grow until 
the leader blows his whistle, when all scramble 
back to their places. The last one to find his place 
starts the next line. 


Circle Tag—Count off by threes. No. 1’s step 
back and face right. At signal, they attempt to 
catch one in front. If player is caught he drops 
out. Do likewise with 2’s and 3’s. 


Hand Hold Relay—Two lines of equal length 
stand facing each other. The players in each line 
hold right hands with the player directly opposite 
in the opposing line. A rubber ball is given the 
leader in each line, and at the signal is passed 
down the line from the left hand of one player 
to the left hand of the next, and so on down the 
line and back again to the leader. The ball may 
only be passed with the left hand. 


Messenger Relay—Two or more teams line up 
side by side behind a given line. Another line is 
marked 15 feet in front, parallel with the teams. 
A messenger is appointed for each team. They take 
their position on the opposite line and at the signal 
“Go” each messenger walks over to his team and 
brings a man back, who in turn walks over and 
brings back another, etc. Each player does so 
until all his team mates are on the opposite line. 

Grocery Store—In groups of ten. The leader 
starts, “I am going to the grocery store to buy 


(Continued on page 369) 


In Sioux City the Department of Recreation, Board 
of Education and Parent-Teacher Associations are 
joining forces this year in a Hallowe’en program. 
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The Leisure and Esthetic Interests 
of the 


Rural Child 


By LEE M. Brooks and WILLIAM C. SMITHSON 


— SING of amber waves of grain and purple 
mountain majesties, but are we doing as 


much as we might to cultivate the fields of: 


childhood leisure, to make them more productive 
and colorful in things of beauty? Is the problem 
one of money or leadership or both? Have we 


been content to give rural children “Readin’, Rit- 
in’, and ‘Rithmetic” for their mental nourish- 


ment; and “Meat, Meal, and Molasses” for their 
physical diet? Have we been inclined to forget 
the Platonic implications of gymnastics for the 
body and music for the soul? The answers to 
these questions will, of course, vary from place to 
place throughout the country. 


At Lowe’s Grove 


Lowe’s Grove, North Carolina, is one of the 


more progressive rural school neighborhoods in 
the cotton-corn-tobacco growing part of the Pied- 
mont region. The power of this crop triumvirate 
was broken, however, some twenty years ago 
when in this neighborhood the first rural credit 


union in the South, under the leadership of John 
Sprunt Hill, was organized around a Farm Life 


School. This cooperative enterprise, six miles 
from Durham, continues as a farm life and gen- 
eral education center for some 


175 families living in the 
southern portion of the coun- 
ty. A few stores, one church, 


eight buildings belonging to 


the school, and a few homes 
cluster attractively at the in- 
tersection of two highways. 

\ small group of students 
at the State University ten 
miles away, decided in the 
spring of 1934 to inquire into 
the leisure-time interests of 


The study reported here deals with a 
somewhat favored rural area where 
neither extreme wealth nor gross pov- 
erty is found, where few children go 
on to higher institutions of learning, 
and where a considerable proportion 
of them seem to be hungering for 
something more than they are get- 
ting; this in spite of the fact that the 
school itself has done rather well by 
its pupils, as attested by the national 
recognition given their exhibit material 
at the time the study was being made. 


the school children, especially with regard to 
music, dramatics and reading. With the full and 
cordial cooperation of the principal and his teach- 
ers, the children from the 7th to the 11th grades 
were questioned in class by means of schedules 
filled in under the direction of the teachers. Some 
of the homes were visited, partly as a check upon 
data previously reported. The responses of the 
children were found to be essentially accurate. It 
happened that exactly the same number of girls 
and boys participated, fifty-three of each sex. The 
total 106 pupils also fell into four approximately 
equal groups for each grade, the 7th, 8th, oth, 
10th, 11th. In the interests of simplicity we are 
omitting tables and lists of figures. The discussion 
below consists of rough interpretations consonant 
with this type of miniature sketch-study. 

Family factors: Slightly more than half the 
children come from farm homes; about one-third 
from the carpenter-painter-mechanic-railroad 
group connected occupationally with Durham. A 
scattering of occupations include a few merchants, 
a contractor or two, and a minister. Duration of 
residence averages between six and seven years. 
Size of family is generally six members with an 
average of just over five rooms per home. Distance 
between home and school aver- 
ages 3.7 miles, and between 
home and church 2.4 miles 
Exactly half the children indi- 
cated membership in 4-H clubs 
and three-quarters of them are 
attached to some type of or- 
ganization within a religious 
denomination. 

Games: The spring of the 
year may have influenced the 
ordering of baseball, basketball, 
volleyball, and football as the 
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“Character development, the enrichment of 
personality, mental poise and security, hap- 
pier family experience, more satisfying com- 
munity life—social control itself—the attain- 
ment of all these may be more nearly ap- 
proximated if leisure and esthetic interests are 
encouraged and such activities wisely guided.” 











favorite games both at home and at school, with 
only a tenth of the children mentioning sedentary 
games such as cards. They look upon their play 


opportunities as “‘fairly good,” a half dozen pupils 
stating “excellent” and a dozen, “poor.” 

Moving pictures: Most of the children went 
from one to fifteen times in the five months im- 
mediately preceding the inquiry, only nine indi- 
cating no attendance. Those living near Durham 
city are among the more frequent movie-goers. 
In expressing themselves as to what types of pic- 
tures are liked, the voting power of the 7th and 
8th grades gave the total preference to “West- 
erns,” while the 9th to 11th grades put the “Ro- 
mantics” into second place. The lower grades 
showed no interest in the “Mysteries” which were 
put into third place because of the voting weight 
of the upper grades. Comedies and historic pic- 
tures ranked fourth with tragedies coming next. 
Militarists and pacifists may be interested to note 
that war pictures got only two votes, but this 
point is not of significant statistical value. 

Artistic expression: On music, dancing, pageants, 
and plays the children were asked a half dozen 





“do-you-like” questions. In commenting upon the 
results, it will be noted that we have in some in- 
stances compared the answers of the girls with 
those of the boys. 

“How do you feel toward music?” Nearly 
three-fourths of the children, more girls than 
boys, respond: “like it very much.” One-fourth, 
largely boys, “like it fairly well.” Only five, one a 
girl, claim to “care very little for it.” No marked 
differences appear from one grade to another. 

“Do you like singing?’ Here ninety answered 
“yes,” though only sixteen of the total group be- 
longed to a choir or glee club. Over sixty chil- 
dren expressed a wish to be in such a group; 
thirty had no such desire, and a dozen were blank 
on the point. Singing is somewhat more popular 
with girls than with boys, the former favoring it 
quite unanimously while only three-fourths of the 
boys are interested in it. 

Musical instruments are popular in this order: 
guitar is clearly first, piano, violin, and banjo, 
with the victrola and sundry wind instruments 
last. Yet the piano and victrola are more com- 
monly found in the homes than the Violin, guitar 
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and banjo. Slightly more than half the families 
possess radios. Only half as many fathers as 
mothers play a musical instrument. 

Although only one child in four (19 girls out of 
53; 10 boys out of 53) has taken music lessons, 
one-half of them expressed a wish that they 
might belong to a band or orchestra. One-third 
had attended recitals or concerts during the eight 
months school term either at Lowe’s Grove, Dur- 
ham or Chapel Hill. 

“Do you like dancing?” Three-fourths an- 
swered “yes” for dancing with a partner. Slightly 
less than one-half enjoy group or folk dancing. 
Of some fifty parents the same is true. 

“Do you like pageants?” On this the younger 
children showed greater enthusiasm, the upper 
grades registering “fairly well.” About one-tenth 
admitted caring very little for pageants. The re- 
sponses in connection with stage plays were simi- 
lar to those for pageants. Four parents out of five 
enjoy pageants and plays. Three children out of 
four like to take part in such performances and 
when they do so they are twice as much interested 
in humorous as in serious types. 

“Should girls pay more attention to art, music, 
etc., than boys?” American agricultural areas in 
general and the South in particular have allowed 
boys to grow up with notions that fine arts are 
“sissy.” Hence this question had special interest 
for the university inquirers. “Yes” said 62 chil- 
dren; “No” said 32, leaving 12 not answering. 
When boys and girls are separated on this ques- 
tion, we find it is the younger girls and the older 
boys who say “yes” (28 girls and 34 boys). The 
blanks came from six girls and six boys. Most 
parents look upon the violin and guitar as prefer- 
able for boys and upon the piano as best for girls. 
It is interesting, however, to find that almost all 
cooperating parents consider music study impor- 
tant for boys as well as for girls. We suspect 
that it was the mothers rather than the fathers who 
were responsible for this viewpoint. We have 
found that big-fisted “he-men,” whether farmers 
or others, living off the beaten track of urbanity, 
“can't git over how funny it looks to see a man 
play the pianer.”’” Only one family in seven pro- 
vides any music instruction for the child other 
than the incidental emphasis given to music in 
the regular school routine. 

Reading: Books are scarce in the homes, some- 
thing to be expected in a region slowly becoming 
Fully a third of the children 
failed to respond or admitted having no books at 


library-minded. 


all. One-fourth of the homes have from 1 to 30 
books ; one-tenth, from 31 to 100 books, and one- 
tenth, a group composed of two farmers, a 
merchant, a minister, a painter, and a realtor, 
possessed more than 100 books. Practically all the 
children claim to make use of the Durham public 
library or the local school library. No check was 
given to this nor was inquiry made as to fre- 
quency of book withdrawals. Local newspapers, 
agricultural journals, women’s periodicals, and 
fiction magazines are commonly found. Subscrip- 
tions to magazines of the higher literary types are 
practically non-existent, a fact just as true of the 
small industrial cities of the southern region. 
Other studies of the rural South have revealed a 
dearth of reading interest and materials. 

Sunday pursuits: Church attendance and activi- 
ties take the lead, with visiting, riding, dating, 
playing games, and walking next in order. 

The final query put to the pupils was as fol- 
lows: “If you could have your wishes fulfilled, 
what improvements or new things would you like 
to see come to Lowe’s Grove along lines of lei- 
sure and recreation, entertainments, and social 
programs?” By consolidating the many concrete 
answers we find the following to be most promi- 
nent: More directed recreation at school; a sum- 
mer program to include swimming, and what 
seems to be a desire for more unity between 
church and social recreational and organizational 
activities. 


A Few Conclusions 


In summarizing this little exploration, so 
thoroughly enjoyed by the university students 
sharing in it, a few observations and suggestions 
are pertinent. In the first place, here is a neigh- 
borhood clearly above the average for southern 
rural life as a whole, situated within a triangle 
of potential advantages. Twenty miles to the east 
is the State Agricultural College which has al- 
ready helped the Lowe’s Grove farmers greatly; 
seven miles to the north is the academically ex- 
panding and architecturally beautiful Duke Uni- 
versity, and ten miles to the west is the University 
of North Carolina which for some years has been 
moving toward fuller appreciation and leadership 
in the field of art. 

In any rural area where the habit of agricul- 
tural cooperation has struck root under good lead- 
ership, it would seem that the time is ripe for fur- 
ther cooperation in the use of leisure for the sake 


(Continued on sage 370) 














After Twenty-five Years 


n A ST 23, 1935, the bor- 
ough of Wyomissing, located 


one mile west of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, with a population of about 3500, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of playground. Over five thousand 
people thronged the Wyomissing Playground, 
overflowing { the seats to stand at every point 
of vantage to view the pageant depicting the 


twenty-five development in the history 


of the playg: 


‘he founders, most of whom were in attend- 
ance, were presented by the chairman of the an- 
niversary co! , with Mr. H. M. Fry, the 
first presider association, responding with 
a brief add: nstructors who served during 
the period esent and several journeyed 
over 300 distant states to participate. 


Following 


pageant port the 


bute to the founders, the 
of the playground 


as follows: 


In the spring of 1910, a movement on the part 
of a few publi rited citizens was started to 
form an asso to supervise and direct play- 
ground activi Eventually, the association ob- 
tained a plot of ground and, with money received 
from a house 1 use Canvass, purchased some 
equipment at t playground was_ formally 
opened on the fourth of 
July. The unity 
turned out to show its 
enthusiasm in the first 
Fourth of July parade. 

These parades are a fea 
ture and have been held 
every year sil thout 


interruption 


The addition, from year to 
year, of new facilities, and 
the careful consideration 
given to problems of lay- 
out and planting, have re- 
sulted in an unusually beau- 
tiful playground which is 
an object of local pride 
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-in raising gardens. 


Among the noteworthy develop- 
ments during the first few years 
were the wiring of the borough hall 
and the purchase of a stereopticon to facilitate 
lectures; the laying out of the first tennis courts, 
and the addition of a swimming pool which was 
made by blocking up the Wyomissing Creek. 

Bazaars, lectures, band concerts and parties 
aided in the maintenance of the project, and con- 
tributions became larger as the movement de- 
veloped. Women volunteers began to organize 
classes among the younger boys and girls. At one 
time the Playground Association bought seed and 
distributed it free to children who were interested 
\t intervals, prizes were of- 
fered to those attending the various classes, and 
competition was very keen. It was little wonder 
because the prizes were nothing less than mem- 
berships in the association. 

During the war period, in the summer of 1918, 
twelve companies of soldiers were bivouaked on 
the playground while enroute to training camps, 
They were well entertained and given the use of 
all the facilities. 

Trees and shrubbery in time began to receive 
more attention and, little by little, the Wyomis- 
sing playground became more beautiful and more 
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and more leisure time on his hands. 

Ail these things, it has been proved, the 
playground does for school children and 
But what has the modern city 
done for the small child? In certain places far- 
seeing experts have planned facilities for the small 
child but little has been done when we consider 
the great number of large cities in this country. 
What to do with the child of this age, too young 
to travel alone or even in groups to the public 
playground, and too young for group games and 


above. 


Lot 50’ x 120’ 


Courtesy Oakland Recreation Department 


activities to enjoy association with other children, 
has become a problem of the home, parents and 
not of the municipality which cannot, or will not 
offer adequate aid in its solution, since it cannot 
maintain playgrounds on every residential block 
or provide guardians for every child to go to and 
from the playground. 
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346 HOME PLAY FOR THE LITTLE TOTS 


The City of Oakland, California, with its 
seventy playgrounds, community centers, lake rec- 


reation center, intown and mountain camps, swim- 


mining pool and golf course, has for a number of 
years attempted to meet the problem of the small 
child and has experimented with a variety of types 
of activities. The present plan briefly is to take 
the recreation into the home where the child is 


too small to go t 


To do this it 
sistance, enthusiasm and help of parents. This 
may be done in several ways—personal contact 


» the playground. 


necessary first to obtain the as- 


with people in the neighbrhoood by the play- 
ground supervisor; contact with mothers’ and 
dads’ clubs b 


paper and po 


staff members, and through news- 


publicity. 


In many es a home play campaign spon- 
paper is a great help. The latter 
type of hom campaign was held recently in 
Oakland. 7 ewspaper ran articles, diagrams 
of play apparatus, 


sored by 


interviews with parents, 
pictures us backyard play areas, and 
donated cups merchandise orders to twelve 


division winne! 


The whole plan is simply stated and simply 
executed at very small expense. It comprises 
placing in the home area—not only the backyard 


—a playground equipped with such apparatus as 
1 basketball backstop on a reg- 


children can practice shooting 


a sandbox, s 
ular post whi 
the ball, a worl 
ing pool. 
The secret he success of a home playground 
is in making it attractive. 
| 


d, a playhouse and even a wad- 


Every available bit of 
ye put to use. A fine backyard play- 
talled in an area 40 by 20 feet; 
pace a more complete area may 


space may 
ground may bs 
if there is m 
be equipped 
The complet juipment for the home play- 
ground may be -built at very small expense. If 
father has the ability to build things he can do 
wonders witl materials. If materials must 
be bought fift llars will cover expenses and 


then some. 


In cases ere there are a number of small 
children in | in the neighborhood, several 
families may go in together and purchase the 
equipment, sett it up and allowing all their 
children to use it. This means that the per capita 
cost will b t down or that a much better 


equipped ba: | playground can be constructed. 


The latter plan 


so offers a more effective play- 


ground, because the children are more content to 
play when a number of them play together. 


The Oakland Recreation Department provides 
diagrams of yards, and estimates of areas which 
can be devoted to this purpose in any given area, 
Lists of equipment and prices are also given to 
parents contemplating the establishment of a home 
play area. Upon request the Department sends 
out trained people from their staff to advise as 
to layout and equipment. As an added service it 
has distributed over 25,000 pamphlets entitled 
Home Recreation which includes not only the sim- 
ple equipment essential for a play area but stresses 
the value of small vegetable and flower gardens 
and the raising of pets as a method of arousing 
the child’s interest in the home. 


In supporting home play, the Oakland Recrea- 
tion Department feels that it is providing activity 
for a group which heretofore has not come in for 
much consideration. It completes the cycle of 
activity and gives recreation, in the true sense of 
the word, to “all.” 


Play is the center of a child’s life, education and 
growth. An adequate playground is the right of 
every child. Without it the child is in danger for 
five hours every day! 

Giving your children an attractive and desirable 
place to play gives recreation to them and to you. 
It makes you their friend and companion. It cen- 
ters their life and yours in the home. 

Here are a few suggestions for laying out a 
backyard playground: 

Use your imagination. Make the most of the 
opportunities at hand. Elaborate and expensive 
toys are less fun than simple and cheap ones. Four 
billion feet of good lumber are put into boxes and 
crates every year, mostly wasted. Use them! Old 
rubber tires make fine swings, hoops and swim- 
ming toys. Millions of feet of short lumber are 
wasted. Why not make a play house for the chil- 
dren or a dog house for their pet? 

A sand box costs only about $3. to make. It 
can be done for less. A swing costs about $3.50 
to build. A horizontal bar can be attached to one 
upright of the swing. 

Save space. Use the swing standards for tra- 
peze and rings. Put up another horizontal bar op- 
posite the first and place a horizontal ladder over 
the two. 

—From the Community Council, St. Louis. 
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Legislating for An Emergency 


To meet a city emergency a public library 
sets up a new alphabetical agency—the VRA 


HEN THE Library passed, 
and the Superintendent of 


Schools and the Board of 


Education signed, on May 4th, the 

Vacation Reading Act, the Public 

Library of Vincennes, Indiana, initiated one of its 
most important programs, a program affecting 
more than 600 boys and girls. A city emergency 
caused by an eight months school period was 
known to exist. To assist in the relief of this 


situation the Public Library organized and pro- 


moted a vacation reading project. No interest 

f the juvenile population, in the sixty or more 
organizations of the NRA, from AAA to VTA, 
which has made America code-conscious, sur- 


assed that of the VRA! 

utside the Library consisted of 
“LOCAL PROJECT, No. 1934, 
V R A,” placed upon the front lawn. This 
some of the citizens to the extent 


The set up 


( il is¢ 

they enquiringly sought the library soliciting 
work. Inside a blue eagle spread its wings 
over four projects and a grandfather’s clock 
which said “tick-tock.” Its kindly old face reg- 
istered the days and 

the weeks, instead of 

the hours, with the 

instructions, “Turn 

the knob,” “Open the 

door,’ “Punch the 

Clock,’ “Keep the 

Old Clock Smiling 

by Reading Many 

Books.” One might 

have thought Old 

Man Depression 

glum and sorry, with 


the corners of his 


mouth turned down, 
had arrived, but as 
the bi began to 
ir e his smile 
beganto bre ik 
stretch and _ spread 


By JANE KITCHELL 
Librarian 


Public Library 


Vincennes, Indiana 





until “Up Turned the Corners.” 


Rules and Regulations 

Certain rules and regulations 
were necessary to carry out the 
purpose of the VRA which opened May 21 and 
closed July 28. The Main and North Branch 
Libraries were designated as the agencies to carry 
out and effectuate the policies. It was compul- 
sory for each applicant to appear before the Board 
of Registration, composed of Junior High School 
students, two days previous to sign the code and 
be given a work and identification card which 
definitely assigned him to work on the projects. 
Each card bore the worker’s signature and num- 
ber, the specified time to report for work and the 
VRA manager’s name. It was necessary to pre- 
sent these cards with each book reported upon. 


The Book Code 
The Book Code approved May 4th which 
became effective May 2ist, provided for a 
period of ten weeks. It called for a six day 
week, from g A. M. to 6 P. M., the maximum 


not to exceed 54 
hours. Each em- 
ployee agreed to 
read not less than ten 
books but had the 
privilege of reading 
as many more as he 
cared to. The Code 
prohibited the defac- 
ing and mutilating 
of all books; the 
copying of any para- 
graph or extract to 
be included in any 
book report submit- 
ted to the library. It 
was compulsory to 
return all books on 
time in order to be 
fines. 


exempt from 
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348 LEGISLATING FOR AN EMERGENCY 


The library agreed not to employ any person be- 


low school ag beyond the Junior High School. 


Public Works and Construction Projects 


Four projects were submitted, General Works, 
History, Tra Wonderland. The type of 
book read deté ned to which project it should 
be credited time card for each project was 
placed withi ock. For each book reported 
on the time punched and the child’s name 
and school o the respective project. In 
this mannet re able to determine to which 


project th was contributed and by 


which school ojects were built upon tables 
in the chil room. The history display 
featured a 1 replica of the home of Alice 
of Old Vin h figureens of George Rogers 
Clark, Ind es, fur traders and frontiers- 
men. Trave 1 a large globe and book 
trails to mat General Works had a dis- 
play case of paper money, butterflies, 
handiwork, | eli model airplanes and 
firearms: VY nd, a miniature theater, a 
land of mak: eve enacted before their very 
eyes with gi ries, dwarfs, little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, t ree Bears and Little Black 
Sambo. N tempt was made to have the 
children read any special lists, and much 
latitude was ¢ in bi election. With few 


new books it ecessary to utilize all books 


in the child m. Due to this fact, Gen- 
eral Works ect probably had the advant- 


age. Sign post nd placards led the way to 


the various 


Vacation Reading Administration 


The Vacat Reading Administration set 
up by the ‘ Reading Act had the fol- 
lowing offic: n Administrator and Advis- 
ory Board of embers elected each Mon- 
day morning to serve a term of one week. The 
administrator: elected for the largest num- 
ber of books the Advisory Board for the 
best book re} | the most books read from 
each grou hese officers presided over the 
weekly Cod ting which convened at 10:00 


A. M. Itw their duty to settle all contro- 
versies and di all violators of the code. 
A secretary v ppointed and a permanent 
record kept hildren derived great benefit 
in the training liamentary law. The meet- 


ings were op ind closed with the official 


Code song set to the music of “Who’s Afraid of 


the Big Bad Wolf.” 


Ratification 

The “New Deal,” ratified August 1 with a 
twilight pageant parade, proved to be a gala 
affair, only diploma winners being privileged 
to participate. It was a day of great anxiety. 
Throughout the ten weeks the weatherman 
continued to show his disapproval by convert- 
ing the project into a Reading Marathon, an 
endurance test with little time out, the intense 
heat being almost unbearable. When he real- 
ized the workers had defied him, braving the 
elements regardless, he had the last word by 
throwing cold water on the New Deal from 
break of dawn throughout the day. However, 
just as sunset came a change of heart, and he 
smiled with favor. General Donald Miller of 
the North Branch Library, newly acclaimed 
Administrator, led the parade mounted upon a 
pony. General Works Project and the William 
Henry Harrison School scored the highest hon- 
ors. Some three hundred faithful supporters 
representing some book or book character fol- 
lowed with trumpets and drum. Scouts, public 
officials and citizens turned out to lend their 
influence and presence to the new administra- 
tion and to view Old Man Depression led in 
chains, having been captured by the Little 
Lame Prince and Tom Sawver. 

The project was carried into the various 
parent-teachers associations with the opening 
of school. 


dren of each building ; book reviews and story- 


Diplomas were awarded to the chil- 


telling were featured by those who had done 
work of merit. General Miller, all-wise and 
far-sighted for his nine years, accompanied by 
his Cabinet and Advisory Board, addressed 
each group outlining the policies and principles 
of the VRA. A _ code meeting was _ repro- 
duced, all old business disposed of and new 
business brought to their attention, including 
the proposed schedule of library discounts 
drawn up by the Code Authority of Retail 
Booksellers. This proved to be a matter of 
grave concern, for with the reduced library 
budget it would be a serious. handicap to li- 
brary service—less books for the money. It 
was a fine opportunity for the library to get 
certain facts before adults, such as the problem 
of meeting the standard of library circulation 
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Recreation Goes to the State Fair 


A Municipal Recreation Commission 
and a State Fair join forces in a 
mutually satisfactory experiment 


ECREATION, like any other form of human 
RR endeavor, must have its methods, aims 

and progress brought before the general 
public frequently and in the most vivid fashion 
possible, in order that it may grow and suc- 
ceed in its particular sphere. 

The opportunity to bring to the attention of 
a large public the ideals and accomplishments 
of recreation came recently to the Municipal 
Recreation Commission of Syracuse, New 
York, when it was requested by the directors 
of the New York State Fair to assist in provid- 
ing educational and recreational features for 
the quarter of a million visitors who annually 
come to the Fair. In order to give the Com- 
mission every possible advantage in its pro- 
gram, the State Fair authorities detailed one 
of their directors to take specific charge of 
these activities and designated the opening day 
as “Carnival Day” when the principal events in 
cooperation with the Recreation Commission 
were to take place. The State Fair director 
detailed to the work outlined all events and 
worked out a specific schedule in cooperation 
with the personnel of the Recreation Com- 
mission. This centered the authority and 
avoided numerous conflicts of time and place 
for scheduled events. 

For several weeks previous to the opening 
of the Fair recreation leaders worked on the 
details of their plans and conferred with the 
director regarding their feasibility and appro- 
priateness. Each recreation leader covered 
thoroughly the field with which he was most 
familiar and was given full charge of the activ- 
ities in that field. When the opening day of the 


By 
FRANK E. MILLER 
Director, New York State Fair 
and 


JOHN F, KANE 
Syracuse Municipal Recreation Commission 


Fair arrived, everything was in readiness so 
that the planned program could go through 
without difficulties. In order to give as many 
children as possible a share in festivities, the 
State provided all school children with free 
passes and urged them to come to the Fair on 
the opening day. 

The day was opened with a carnival parade 
through the principal streets of Syracuse. The 
participants in this parade included visiting 
boys’ bands, Boy Scout band, fife and drum 
corps, decorated floats entered by city mer- 
chants, detachments of Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and costumed children 
from all of the city parks and playgrounds, who 
contested for the best, funniest, most unique 
and most appropriate costumes. Many children 
not in costume also entered the parade and 
wore the vari-colored berets which indicated 
the park or playground from which they had 
entered. Paper hats, miniature kites and masks 
given by the State Fair authorities to the parti- 
cipants in the parade added greatly to the color 
and gaiety. 

After the city parade, the children were 
transported en masse to the Fair grounds 
where they were reviewed before the grand- 
stand and given awards. Then they scattered 
to enjoy the various exhibits or to participate 
directly in other events scheduled for the day. 

The majority of the day’s events were 
directly under the leadership of trained recrea- 
tion workers from the Municipal Recreation 
Commission, These events which, incidentally, 
were carried out throughout the remainder of 
the day and early evening without a single 
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350 RECREATION GOES TO THE STATE FAIR 


major mishap, included a parks and indus- 
trial horseshoe pitching championship, a kite- 
flying contest which incorporated many unique 
features, soft hard baseball championship 
games, a model show, a model airplane contest, 
an archery championship shoot, ._pushmobile 
races, a diving helmet exhibition, an amateur 
park circus, a night “Show-Boat” vaudeville 
show and many other special features. 

When the events of the day had been com- 
pleted and prizes provided by the State 
awarded to the various winners in each event, 
crowd of 15,000 returned by 

Many splendid comments 


a tired but happy 
buses to the city. 


were heard regarding the efforts of the Muni- 
cipal Recreation Commission and the work 
which they were doing. From the standpoint 


of acquainting the public with recreation work 
this venture proved to be the most effective 
of the many staged during the year. 

This opening day program had set the Fair 
off to a good start; but the task of the Muni- 
cipal Recreation Commission did not end there. 
Throughout the remainder of the week the 
Commission provided trained recreation lead- 
ers to take care of the large groups of children 
left at the Fair playground in their charge 
while their elders visited the exhibits and 
enjoyed themselves in a variety of ways. These 
play leaders organized games of all kinds and 
exercised general control over the youngsters 
until their parents called for them. 


Exhibits 
In addition to all of the mentioned projects, 
the Municipal Recreation Commission estab- 
lished in one of the large exhibition halls an 
exhibit of recreation work which was every- 


where conceded to be one of the finest and 
most interesting exhibits on the grounds. It 
occupied a space approximately 50 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, bringing vividly to the atten- 
tion of the public all of the many activities and 
functions of the Municipal Recreation Commis- 
sion. It is estimated that during the period of 
the Fair over 100,000 visitors had recreation 
work brought to their special attention. 
Above the exhibition space was a large 
banner indicating that the display was spon- 
sored by the Municipal Recreation Commis- 
sion. The background of the exhibit consisted 
of scenery painted especially for a Mother 
Goose pageant which had been produced in one 


of the parks early in the year. This made a 
most effective setting for the remainder of the 
exhibit. Prominently displayed was a large 
scale-model of one of the best and favorite 
parks and playgrounds of the city, Thornden 
Park. This model showed the playground with 
its swings, teeters, swimming pool, tennis 
courts, baseball diamond and amphi-theater. 
All of the details were faithfully worked out 
with wire, clay, burlap, crepe paper, sand, etc. 
This proved to be one of the exhibits which 
attracted the most attention. 

In one corner of the exhibit was a large 
table at which various children and adults from 
the parks and playgrounds actually worked at 
handicraft such as wood and soap carving, clay 
modelling, arrow making. This also proved to 
be a popular feature of the exhibit and through 
the information obtained by the many inter- 
ested spectators, many persons were added to 
the various classes active in this field through- 
out the city. 

The central portion of the exhibit space was 
devoted to a showing of the products of the 
various organizations working under the super- 
vision of the Municipal Recreation Commis- 
sion. Such things as wood and soap carving, 
poster work, sewing, knitting and photography 
were prominently displayed, together with 
signs which gave information as to where 
instructions in these various fields could be 
obtained free of charge. 

At the entrance to the exhibit an informa- 
tion booth was maintained where all questions 
asked were carefully recorded and answered. 
Thus the Commission was provided with much 
valuable, definite information indicating the 
interests of the general public. Statistics con- 
cerning the activities of the Commission, which 
were prominently displayed throughout the 
exhibit, showed in a graphic way exactly what 
recreational activities meant to the city of 
Syracuse. 

In addition to maintaining the exhibit and 
giving information, the Commission also pro- 
vided special short entertainment features in 
connection with the exhibit which drew the at- 
tention of the crowds to the exhibits. All talent 
for these acts was drawn from classes in drama, 
singing and music maintained by the Com- 
mission. Many of the events were broadcast 
by a special short-wave radio station estab- 

(Continued on page 371) 
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Music 


in the 
Dance 


Prog ram 


Courtesy Hygeia 


HE COORDINATION OF 
+ 4 music and dancing, 

as was pointed out 
in the article which appeared in the September is- 
sue of RECREATION, should be an integral part of 
program. The teacher must have some 
system of coordinating music and rhythm which 
is practicable for use in his or her classes. 

Many of the present methods now in vogue are 
rich in resources from an educational and recrea- 
tive viewpoint. Nevertheless, they require a great 
deal of time, planning and interest on the part of 
both teacher and participant. It is advisable to 
use such a system with groups and classes where 
this situation exists and in instances in which 
pupils are capable of handling the work. In gen- 
eral, the teacher in the average recreation pro- 
gram should select with care the type of program 
best suited to his groups. It may be advisable to 
adopt a more simplified method—one which 
would keep the educational aspects of the plan but 


the dance 


not destroy its recreative values. 

The following suggestions, it is hoped, will as- 
sist the teacher in developing such a program. 

\ plan which has proven feasible in the aver- 
age class is to devote the first two periods to ac- 
quainting the students with the fundamentals of 
composition. This could be supplemented 
later on in the season with additional sessions de- 
to a more technical study of music. Atten- 
should be focused, during these first two 
classes, on the selection and study of music in its 
arrangements, tempos and time. The basic dif- 
ferences of 2/4, 3/4, 4/4 tempos, the grouping of 


musi 


voted 


tion 





By 
GEORGE SYME, JR. 


measures, and the rhythmic relation of notes 
should be explained. 

It is difficult sometimes for even more experi- 
enced musicians to detect immediately the posi- 
tion of the primary beats in classical composi- 
tions, especially in the case of syncopation. As a 
rule, the time in dance music is so well marked 
that grouping of the notes into bars of three or 
four intervals is readily perceived even by the un- 
trained ear. 

The chief stress in all music in general falls on 
the first note of the bar, but this is more especially 
the case with regard to music that is arranged for 
dances. The pupil should therefore accustom 
himself, whenever he has an opportunity of hear- 
ing dances played, to noticing when the primary 
beats or ones occur. Usually the first note of each 
bar is accented in the melody, but this is not 
always the case. 

In dancing to music the steps are not always 
taken in strict coincidence with the notes of the 
melody, but should agree rather with the accom- 
panying bass which generally marks the rhythm 
of the movement. This rule is one worth while 
keeping in mind. 

(Continued on page 371) 
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He IDEA originated when the Worcester Girls’ 
Club received a collection of seventy-two 
dolls from different countries of the world. 


The collection had been made by the donor of the 
original club house, and was given to the club 


members by her daughter. A doll collection seem- 
ed such an appropriate gift for a club devoted to 
the interests of little girls that it was decided to 
give it as much publicity as possible. Our hope 
was to make our organization better known in the 
community, so we invited the community to take 
part in a Festival of Dolls. 


The Invitation 


The general plan was first to make contacts 
with as many social, civic, service and religious 
clubs as possible and to interest them in selecting 
a doll representing the spirit of their activities 
which would compete for a ribbon award at the 
festival. In erder that our invitation might not be 
thrown aside before it was thoroughly understood 
the committee in charge got in touch with one 
key person in each of one hundred and thirty 
clubs and organizations to make sure that the plan 
was at least discussed by the members. The fol- 
lowing letter was mailed to the organization 
presidents : 

Le 

The Board of Directors of the Worcester Girls’ Club 
is sponsoring a D Festival on April 26, 27 and 28, 
when we hope to have a large number of dolls on ex- 
hibition at the club h A small admission fee will be 
charged and the proceeds will be used to buy equipment 
for the club hous 1 for the projected new Girls’ Club 
Camp in Holden, Massachusetts 

We are fortunate having as the nucleus of our ex- 
hibit a collection of seventy-two foreign and character 
dolls which belonged to the late Mrs. Henry F. Harris. 

Will you help make the festival a success by joining 
other organizations of Worcester and entering a doll to 


represent your club? Beautiful dolls, quaint dolls, old 
or new dolls! Choose any type you wish to represent you. 
If you are a man and feeling very helpless in this situa- 
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DorA E. DODGE 
Director 


Worcester Girls Club 


tion may we suggest that there is undoubtedly a woman 
somewhere who will be giad to help you. We especially 
want dolls from the men’s clubs. The doll may be given 
or merely lent. Those which are given will be sold at 
auction after the festival. 

Enclosed is the list of classifications. We are inviting 
you to enter a doll in Class I. In addition to the entry 
from your organization we will welcome any doll en- 
tered by an individual. Awards will be given for the 
winning in each class, 


Individual Classes 

3eside the competition of the clubs and organi- 
zations, the following classes were arranged for 
individuals : 

I. Clubs and organizations 

Most representative of its character 
I]. Individuals 
1. Best doll in the show 


to 


Best dressed doll 


3. Best early American doll 

4. Best character doll 

5. Oldest doll 

6. Best nationality doll . 


rf Best sport doll 
8. Largest doll 
9. Smallest doll 








10. Best rag doll ; 
11. Cleverest home-made doll 
12. Best baby doll 
13. Best boy doll 
14. Best Gay-Ninety doll 
Ill. Girls 
1. Best dressed by girls from 10 to 15 } 


a 


years old 
2. Best dressed by girls up to 10 years 
IV. Best doll made by a boy 








blue ribbon collection containing 
the center a marriage set from Japan 





SE ony 


Seteniatliieee lutea aan 


\V. Collections 
Best collections of dolls 
Best doll family 
3. Paper dolls 
Collectors were approached individually as we 
heard of them, and their interest became apparent 
at once. In a short time we had been promised 
entries of about twenty-five collections compris- 
ing approximately six hundred dolls and were as- 
sured of the success of the festival. The clubs 


were much slower to show interest, only four or 
five responding immediately. We had, however, 
been forehanded enough to allow several months 


for publicity. It was a new idea and must have 
plenty of time to take hold. The picture of the 
Rotary Club competing with the Quota Club for 


first place in a Doll Show was at first ridiculous, 
then amusing, and gradually shaped up in keen 
competition. Responses poured in steadily. Clubs 
that had thrown the original letter away asked for 
another, and those left out demanded a reason and 
the rules for qualifying. In the end we had eighty- 
one clubs competing. 


Adult Interest 


While we expected some fun among the or- 
ganizations, we felt that the rest of the festival 
would be largely children’s entries, and we ar- 
ranged the classes accordingly. However, from 
the beginning the whole affair was taken over by 
adults. Fewer than twenty-five children brought 
their dolls for entry while the interest of adults 
grew daily. Dolls appeared at the tailors to have 
men’s suits fitted, at the hat shop to have hats 
made, and at the hairdresser to have their hair 
done after photographs of long ago fashions. 


Worcester Plays Dolls 


Being the story of a Doll Fes- 
tival which was carried out and 
enjoyed mostly by the grown-ups! 


Calls came to the club house reserving two feet 
of space, four feet of space, six square feet, etc., 
until we began to wonder if there would be room 
enough for it all. The committee on arrange- 
ments faced the task of planning space for whole 
collections without knowing whether the dolls 
were three inches or two feet in height. 


The Arrangement 


A neutral background was agreed upon because 
the first arrivals for the show brought color 
enough upon them. Long tables covered with 
brown paper with uprights of unpainted plywood 
running through the center formed a fitting set- 
ting for our lovely guests. Our only decoration 
was a group of national flags suspended from the 
side walls and one larger American flag in the 
back of the auditorium. 


To our delight we found the largest collection 
contained a marriage set from Japan. One of the 
tiny pagodas with its miniature occupants is 
owned by every little Japanese girl and is played 
with just once a year on Doll Festival Day. A 
special little platform was built out from the stage 
for this exhibit which seemed to typify the spirit 
of the festival. 


Our Special Guest 


By this time we had inspired confidence. The 
World Friendship Committee by special arrange- 
ment with the Art Museum of Worcester and 
Springfield sent us “Oita San” a beautiful prin- 
cess and the ambassador of friendship from the 
Children of Japan to the Children of Massachu- 
setts. A case was immediately arranged for Oita, 
but it was not enough. When she arrived we 
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found she had chosen to 
bring her tea set and trous 
seau, and another! se had to 
be found in a! Clothed 
in her graceful robes which 
had been fashioned by the 
court tailor of Japan, Oita 
San smiled her fri ndly mes 
sage to all who visited the 


four day festiva 


Dolls and More Dolls! 


Over 1500 dolls were entered, labeled, cata- 
logued and arranged in classes by the commit- 
tees on receiving and arrangement. For three 
days we were too busy to sense just what was 


happening at the Worcester Girls’ Club. But 
when the last doll was in place and we paused to 
catch our breath, we realized the uniqueness and 
and beauty of the exhibit that had grown from 
our efforts. We have never ceased to marvel that 
we were entrusted with such treasures as were 
loaned for the display. The entries of old dolls were 
worth hundreds of dollars. One group of sev- 
enteen represent: ver three hundred dollars 
«ash actually paid the collector. There were 
luster crowned dolls, market 
ladies, exquisite French dolls 
with their wardrobes so com 
plete that we knew their 

little owners were s« 
dom ever allowed to 
play with the treasures 
crude wooden dolls, 
very old and showing 
signs of having been 
much pl ayed with, 
quaint rag dolls and 
and finely jointed wo 
en dolls not more than 


' 


a quarter of an inch 


long which must have 
been guarded with care 
for generations. The 


nationality collections 
were also valuabl 
contained dolls 
every corner of th: 
earth. They told as 
mutely the story 
queer customs 
habits which no geog 


raphy or history 


Our readers will be interested to know 
that several of the exhibitors at the fes- 
tival, headed by Mrs. Lewis Wood of 
Clinton, Massachusetts, have formed an 
organization known as “The Doll Collec- 
tors of America, Incorporated," and are 
receiving applications for membership 
from all parts of the United States. It 
has been organized for those interested 
in collecting only. Dealers will not be 
admitted to membership. 


"Oita San," Ambassador of Friendship 
and the guest of honor at the festival 





had revealed to us. 

Some of the organizations 
sent whole set ups to repre- 
sent their activities and inter- 
ests so it was necessary to 
add a class in the organiza- 
tion competition for any en- 
try of more than one doll. 
The Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute Faculty Club work- 
ed for weeks dressing dozens 
of tiny dolls. In the end they produced a mural 
background of the hills back of the athletic field, 
a miniature football game with spectators, a 
hockey team in action, surveyors at work with 
tiny instruments and a shop with machines and 
mechanics. They carried off a blue ribbon for 
the organization set-ups. 

A Jewish organization came second with a 
group at table ushering in the Sabbath day. The 
Worcester Harvard Club captured the third 
award with a Yale-Harvard boat race on the 
Charles River. A local green house arranged the 
setting for them and the tiny sculls and oarsmen 
were perfect in every detail. The Kiwanis Club 
set up a scoliosis ward with doctors and nurses in 
spotless white and a patient 
in a real plaster of paris cast. 
The Worcester Woman’s 
Club won first prize for 
single entries with a 
replica of the first presi- 
dent, copied in detail 
from an old _photo- 
graph. The little lady 
was molded in papier 
mache and was perfect 
in feature and in detail 
of dress and position. 


The Lovliest Lady 


lt would be impossi- 
ble to describe all of the 
outstanding entries but 
we cannot leave out one 
doll that captivated the 
hearts of everyone. She 
was I10 years old and 
made of wax so beauti- 
fully moulded that you 
wondered how she had 
survived 110 years of 
New England weather, 


(Continued on page 372) 
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A Beginning-of-School Party 


FI decorate your party rooms to look 
like schor with blackboards, chalk, col- 
ored cutouts on the walls, books, tablets, pen- 
Instruct your guests to come in 
“kid” costume, promptly on time, and have them 
hang their wraps in the “cloakroom.” Give each 
a little pad or notebook and a tiny pencil. Be sure 
party leader dressed as an old-fash- 
ioned “‘school-marm,” with long skirt, shirtwaist, 


lrooms., 


cils and maps 


to have the 


glasses, hair piled high, and carrying the ever- 
present ruler. 

The guests assemble in the schoolroom in or- 
derly rows for registration. No whispering, gum- 
chewing, or other acts of misbehavior are allowed. 
The pupils must conduct themselves like little 
Each guest makes up a 
humorous or sentimental name with the same ini- 
tials as his own, rises and introduces himself. 
John A. Grant, for instance, becomes Joshua 
Adolphus Goldschmidt, and Gertrude May Smith 
names herself Gorgeous Mehitable Spencerling. 
The teacher prints this new name on a card which 
the guest pins on and wears the rest of the even- 
ing. On this card, during the party, are put vari- 
or discredits, such as “tardy,” “poor 
If desired, these cards may be 
larger, ruled as for report cards, and used as tal- 
lies. Still better, obtain if you can the old-fash- 
ioned type 


ladies and gentlemen 


ous credits 


behavior,” et 


yf report card. 
Following registration come lessons, beginning 
with a Spelling Match. Catchy words are given, 


to be spelled backward. For each mistake the 
speller receives a-I. 

Next comes /V’riting. Guests stand in several 
lines, with the same number in each. They face 
either a blackboard or a table with several sheets 


of paper on it. (The table would be, of course, 


For the entertaining party out- 


to the next player, who writes the second word. 
This continues until each player has made two 
trips and written two words, and one line has 
completed its sentence. If scores are kept, each 
player in the winning line receives a score of 100 
opposite Writing on his card. 

For the Geography lesson, have the pupils seat- 
ed. On their notebooks they are to write the state 
abbreviations which they think fit the following 
definitions, which are read by the teacher. For tal- 
lies, score one point for each correct abbreviation. 


Maat SetOD Ga... ctectcouseunewe Mass. 
Most ‘quatietiegh 03. os ois 6 vi 00sec dn ean Me. 
Not for the untidy ............... Wash. 
Father of the states .....20c<se0« Pa. 
Moub- CUMIN coc. sae divdvicscteen Miss. 
Useful in haying time ............. Mo. 
Best in time of flood ............. Ark. 
The Gectitel: 6060 2. ciccvn cn vedeens Tenn. 
State of exclamation .............. O. 
The Goctee’s stRte .sicccivccdeeces Md. 
No such word as fail ............ Kan. 
Most webeenlthy .0o56ccc. cstguve Il. 
Mohammedan state ............... Ala. 
| gC ere ee Ore. 
“Gold-Brick state” .o.c<0ccwccewenl Conn. 


Nature Study is next in order, and notebooks 
are still in use. On the blackboard are written the 
following flower anagrams and pupils are given a 
certain length of time to solve them. For tallies, 
score two points apiece for each correct answer. 


. one name (anemone) 

. tears (aster) 

. chant mus rhyme (chrysanthemum) 
. list came (clematis) 

. me in a rug (geranium) 

. one lucky she (honeysuckle) 

. thy china (hyacinth) 

. untie pa (petunia) 

. a wee pest (sweet pea) 

. love it (violet) 


COMO ONAN SWD 


—_ 


For Arithmetic, use relay formation again. On 
the teacher’s desk is a large sheet of paper for 
each line, and on it are written simple arithmetic 
problems, such as: 


7 8 8 9 11 271 2/404 
+7 X6 -2% -—-0 -ll -lll 


the teacher’s desk.) The leader of each line is 
given chalk or pencil. The teacher 
reads a certain sentence, one con- 
taining twice as many words as 
there are players in each line. 
This is to be written legibly, the 
leader of each file hurrying up to 
the tabl blackboard, writing 
the first word only, and hastening 
back to give his chalk or pencil 


lined here we are indebted to 
Mabelle Williams, Greeley, Col- 
orado, whose suggestions for a 
husking bee as an autumn party 
appeared in the September is- 
sue of RECREATION. Other 
parties will be published in later 
numbers of the magazine. 


At a signal, the leaders run up, 
work problem number one and 
hurry back with pencils for the 
next in line. This goes on until 
all problems on its sheet have 
been worked by one line, and the 
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members of t winning side each get a perfect 
score. Just take it for granted that answers are 
correct ! 

Have their chairs again for Read- 
ing. ©n the b urd, or on a separate sheet for 
each two | rs, so they may work in couples, 
have the fol ng: “Authors’ names are to be 
given frot letters. Score four points for 
each correct 

1. Worth S William Shakespeare) 

2. England’s eht Bard (Elizabeth Barrett Browning) 

3. Warbled V Walt Whitman) 

4. Cherished (Charles Lamb) 

5. Eerily, Av Plutonic (Edgar Allen Poe) 

6. Wordy W William Wordsworth) 

7. Arthur’s 7 lour (Alfred Tennyson) 

8. Rustic Bar ert Burns) 

9. Ranks wit Ralph Waldo Emerson) 

10. Just Gentle Writer (John Greenleaf Whittier) 

11. Was Calle (William Cullen Bryant) 

12. Perished Percy Bysshe Shelley) 

13..He Was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) 

14. Funny, Br: Humorous (Francis Bret Harte) 

15. Oh! Wha r (Oliver Wendell Holmes) 

16. Griselda’ ler (Geoffrey Chaucer) 

17. Great Ge ghty B (George Gordon Noel 
Byrot 

18. Always P \lexander Pope) 

19. Jocund R 1W (James Russell Lowell) 

20. Rather Bli ert Browning) 

21. Homel 

22. Entertair y (Eugene Field) 

23. Just M Miltor 

24. Just Wor lia Ward Howe) 

25. Wit Meet William Makepiece 
Thacl 

After s sons, pupils will be ready for 
Recess. Sit ted play is in good repute, the 

pia) £ 
teacher games. A lively one first, 


called 7: the players seated in several 
The t r calls, “Touch—a door!” All 


a door and then to regain 


rows. 
players rus! 
their origin The line all seated first wins 
and receives nt. At the beginning of the 


object, then two and three, 
call the name of a player: 


(Consult with him first, 


game, nameé 
then colors 
“Touch—Jol nes!” 
and hav soon as his name is called.) 
Give ten f point the lines have won to 


each membe 


A Nurse me Contest is sure to be fun. 
Divide the p nto two groups and have them 
compete aga ch other to see which can sing 
the most nur rhymes. As soon as one side 
finishes singing a rhyme the other must begin, and 
so they go al tely. For the winning side, a 
box of anin ers makes a good prize. 

For How-d i-do, have circle formation. 
One player t’ and is blindfolded and stands 


in the cente: he teacher points to one in the 





A BEGINNING-OF-SCHOOL PARTY 


circle, who, in his natural voice, says, ““How-do- 
you-do, John,” giving the name of the center 
player, who now has three chances to guess who 
spoke to him. If he fails, he must try again with 
If he 
places with the one who addressed him. 


another speaker. succeeds, he changes 


Lunch may now be served in the school cafe- 
teria where food prices are hung conspicuously, 
Or, if your group is not too large, you may have 
for each two guests an old-fashioned lunch pail 
or box with their refreshments. There may be 
cookies and sandwiches in various shapes, and 
soda pop with 
Or, if possible, strawberry milkshakes. 


cocoa with marshmallows, or 
straws. 
Apples, bananas, oranges, and other fruits are ap- 
propriate. And don’t forget a candy sucker for 
each pupil, so he will always remember this first 
day of school! 


With the beginning of the season for indoor 
activities, social recreation programs become im- 
portant. Game nights are now exceedingly popu- 
lar in this field. The following events are sug- 
gestive of what can be developed with little equip- 
ment and conducted in small space. Much of the 
equipment can be made and other articles pur- 
chased at small cost at novelty stores or at five- 
and ten-cent stores. 

1. Dart ball (throwing dart into circles of different 
value) 


2. Bounce ball (bouncing a ball into a waste basket 
from a given distance) 


3. Ring games 

4. Rolling ball into holes of various values 

5. Tossing a ball into a mouth cut into a cardboard face 
6. Dart ball with score sheet divided into different tri- 


angles or a pear shaped disc 

7. Spinning the bottle with various values at place of stop 

8. Hoep ball (rolling the ball into a hoop. This hoop is 
raised off the ground and the ball must bounce or 
roll over it) 

9. Tiddlewinks (attempting to place the disc onto vari- 
ous squares from a starting line) 

10. Ring toss (tossing rope quoits over ring) 

11. Ring ball ten pins (rope secured on ceiling with ball 
attached. Attempt to knock pins down by a single 
forward swing) 

12. Quoits (throwing quoits onto various valued circles 
rather than on a pole) 

13. Regular ten pins with indoor baseball 

14. Circling the megaphone (attempting to toss wire 
hoops around a megaphone which is standing with 
speaking end on top) 

15. Shuffleboard 

16. Golf, using putter and hitting ball into cup 

17. Tin soldiers set up against ping pong net; knock 
them down 

18. Small ten pins, using an egg shaped ball to roll 

19. Air gun with rubber bullets 

20. Ring toss with several pegs on the pole which are of 
different value 
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When the Wood Gods Call 


By 


MARY PASCO 
Hartford, Connecticut 


"Welcome!" the wood-god murmured 
through the leaves— 
Emerson 


iar school days we have been 
call of the wood-gods through 


[IN ora 
answering the 


ll the changing seasons, Periodically we hunt 


all t inping 


up our tried and proven hiking companions, 


and start off for the open roads and fragrant 
woods hitch-hiking is allowed, nor any 
unnecessary luggage. If we are spending the 
night with the stars, of course we take our 
rolled poncho packs; otherwise nothing but 
our luncl camera, and possibly a harmonica 


are allowed to accompany us. We seldom plan 
ahead of time, but suddenly on a 


Saturday night the telephone wires are hum- 


a hike 


=, 4 


ming with, “We can get the first trolley out of 
the cit} “Well then, you bring the fruit be- 
cause we have some extra cold meat,” and 


“Don’t 1 dare wear any good stockings like 
you did last time.” That night there is a hur- 
ried raid on the stores before they close, and 
the following rning finds a group of eager 
e end of the trolley line. 

ibin in North Bloomfield which 
rite “end of the trail.” It is a three 


ym the trolley which means an hour 


PPE 
is our fa 

mile hike f1 
on the road each way, leaving plenty of time in 


between for little woodland explorations as the 


ideal hike should do. This favorite haunt has 
crown upon us that we have found our- 
selves turning up there quite frequently during 
the last ten or twelve years. Doubtless we 
should choose more varied sites at which to 


North Bloomfield 
and last, though of course not always. The big 


wind up. but comes first 





attraction is the fact that the cabin has a brook 
on two sides, fields, woods, and hills on four 
sides, and the main road is out of sight and 
sound. 

The cabin has a large fireplace which was 


built with boulders from the brook. In the fall 
and winter we use it in preparing our dinner, 
and to warm the cabin up enough to eat in 
comparative comfort. But in warmer weather 
we either pull the old table out, or else sit on 
the edge of the porch and use a long bench for 
a table. But summer or winter we must have 
a fire in the fireplace, for a Bloomfield hike is 
not complete without toasted cheese sand- 
wiches flavored with fragrant wood smoke. 
Indeed the preparation of the meal is always 
a most festive ceremony, for someone must be 
delegated wood-collector, two hikers must go 
a quarter of a mile to the nearest well for a pail 
of water, and anyone left is chief cook and 
firemaker. 

There are fields across the brook which lead 
in one direction to another section of the brook, 
which, incidentally, twists and turns so about 
the country-side that it can be met with in 
any direction. Here along the deeply 
shaded banks fringed gentians grow in a blue 
riot in early summer on one side; and in the 
fall the opposite bank is green and red with 
partridge berries. But all year-round stands 
our waiting friend, the maple tree, with an out- 


most 
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reaching arm always inviting us for a sway 
among its green leaves. Its overhanging 
branches shade the brook, making a cool ren- 
dezvous for the bullheads, pickerel, eels and 
turtles which we have watched through the 
clear depths of the water without disturbing in 
their submarine playground. 


At the othe: 
the bottom of 


side of the fields is a swamp at 
incline which leads up into 


a wild, dense stand of tall, sturdy hardwoods, 
which I doubt has seen the woodsman’s axe 
since colonial days, if it did then. 


It is quite 
is alive wit! 
from there up tl 


hike over to the swamp which 
peepers in the spring. The walk 
rough the tall, deep woods and 


back is a good two hour’s hike which we sel- 
dom fail to take each time we go, for there 
always seem to be new wonders to be dis- 
covered. 


I have never seen so many different birds at 
between that swamp and the 
Bluebirds, chickadees, warb- 

peckers, red-winged blackbirds, 
birds are only the beginning 


once as there 
hardwood st 
lers, downy 

orioles and over 
of a long list we have seen there within 


one hour. And the woodland scenes are enough 


in themselves entice us there, for the ash 
trees, hickori¢ nd oaks tower above us in 
regal splendor. We, insignificant in compari- 
on, stand on the forest floor in a purple shad- 


ow. Here and there the sun slants across the 
shadowed isl painting the brown trunks 
with gold. 

When we fit 
ing fields. the 
us makes us aware 


emerge out into the border- 
current of air which greets 
f the coolness of the shad- 
owy woods we have just left. The marked con- 
trast has more than once made us stop to ask 
nankind persists in cutting 
eltering in the summer heat 


each other 
down trees a1 
when God's tre: rovide all the coolness His 


creatures ne 


On our we stop to pay tribute to a 
massive oal ling guard in the midst of a 
typical Connecticut rock-strewn field. The 
broad trunk eading out at the base, offers 
us little crevices and protuberances to cuddle 


and here we can spend a 
inutes getting our notes to- 


into and per 
few comfort 


gether, or indulging in reminiscing chatter. 
From there we come to the pride of our 


“tummies”’—t] ckberry patch, which is a 


mighty popul e in its own special season, 


and has provided the most important part of 
many a home-made pie. Nor will we ever 
forget the stewed blackberries, ideal for bread- 
dunking, or the jars and jars of jam. Many 
times have we hiked out there just to pick 
blackberries, spending hours at the thorny but 
purple-sweet labor. 

After a short walk across a field of scrubby 
sweet-fern, irregularly dotted with short cyl- 
inder-like cedars, and very busy with flying 
grasshoppers and little orange butterflies, we 
come into a shady nook which leads us down 
once more to the brook. At this part of its 
course it gurgles in and out among green 
mossy rocks, gathering itself into little dark 
pools behind the larger boulders. Never—be- 
tween early April and late October—have we 
resisted the paddling instinct aroused by those 
mysterious, inviting little black pools. The 
stream is never deep enough for more exten- 
sive ablutions than paddling offers, but once 
one of us did don a nineteenth century bathing 
suit gleaned from the cabin and managed to 
get wet from head to foot. 

Dramatizing seems to come second nature 
to a group of young folks set free in the coun- 
try. One wonders if it isn’t a momentary re- 
turn to childhood—to the days when we mim- 
icked our elders by “playing store” and “play- 
ing house.” At least that is one way of ex- 
plaining why, after we come back from our 
field and woodland explorations, we all get the 
“make-believe” urge and stage all kinds of 
stunts. 

Of course any talented member of the group 
has no peace until she makes her little contri- 
bution to the general fun. And on one memor- 
able trip in the fall we had a mock wedding 
which was more fun than any similar stunt 
played at home with several closets to draw 
inspiration from. The “minister” appeared with 
a sweater on backwards, glasses at the nose 
tip, and bird-guide in hand for a Bible. The 
groom, being already dressed in_ knickers, 
merely plastered his hair back with a ribbon. 
The bride borrowed a skirt from the superan- 
nuated clothing supply in the cabin, and car- 
ried a bouquet of dried seed pods. The altar 
boy carried a dead-branch candle, while the 
maid of honor was gorgeously attired in a 
striped blanket. The wedding procession was 
an impressive sight, ending up at the old pas- 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Recreation for Adult Physically Handicapped 


A plea for the treatment of physically handi- 
capped adults as human beings with all of the 
desires and emotions of the physically normal. 


HEN ONE hears the term “phy- 
W sically handicapped” an associ- 
ation is immediately set up 
with the term “inability to do things.” The work 
being done at the Recreation Center for Adult 
Physically Handicapped at 107 Washington 
Street, New York City, is of a nature which 
emphatically proves that the association be- 
tween “physically handicapped” and “inability 
to do things,” is wrong. 
We have begun our work by the complete 


reversal of this thought. We are working on 
the premise that the adult physically handi- 
capped have the same emotions and urges as 


the physically normal adults; that they wish 
to participate in life on the same plane; that 
they wish to enjoy themselves by doing the 
same things that other people do. Emotionally 
and mentally, the adult physically handicapped 
is the equal of the physically normal. It is 
only in physical activity that the physically 
handicapped adult has difficulty. We have 
taken as our fundamental principle, therefore, 
the fact that the physically handicapped adult 
is limited only by the extent of his disability, 
and in a number of instances we have been 
able to show these people how to overcome 
their disabilities to some extent. 

We have left the therapeutic question in the 
hands of the clinics and the physicians. This 
is a field which we feel the laymen cannot 
touch without doing harm. 
The majority of our people 
have been disabled from 20 
to 30 years and during that 
time have had some of the 
best attention medical sci- 
ence had to offer. It would Administration. 
be foolhardy on our part, 
therefore, to attempt to step 
in and take the place of the 
doctor by using therapeutic 


By S. S. LIFSON 
New York City 


The Recreation Center for the Adult 
Physically Handicapped of which Mr. 
Lifson is the director, is maintained 
and staffed by the Works Progress 
The building used 
has been leased for the period of a 
year from the Downtown Community 
Association. It is hoped that this 
demonstration will lead to the es- ducer. As a whole, society 
tablishment of a permanent center. 


methods. We do, however, feel that 
we are adequately equipped to 
teach these people how to deport 
themselves in a social way. In this large city 
of ours there is not an agency today that deals 
exclusively with the orthopedic physically han- 
dicapped. Our recreation center is the first 
one to treat this specific problem. It is the first 
one to attempt to provide adequate recreation 
facilities and leadership for this group. 

When a child is afflicted with poliomyelitis, 
its parents immediately attempt to do all that 
is humanly possible to counteract the disease. 
They spend what money they have and when 
that is used they resort to the public hospitals 
for treatment. From the day the child is 
afflicted it is drilled in upon his young mind 
that he cannot do things for himself. The 
parents do his thinking and his acting for him. 

When a child is afflicted with poliomyelitis, 
put in a class in which he finds other boys and 
girls similarly afflicted. He is treated as a 
person who is to be kept out of activity, a person 
who is to forego all the joys of childhood. He is 
in a, world apart from normal development. He 
cannot play with his physically normal brothers 
and sisters. When he graduates public school and 
enters high school he begins to realize that he can- 
not mingle on a social plane with the other boys 
and girls; that instead of being offered compaion- 
ship and friendship, he is offered sympathy. 

When he is graduated 
from high school and is 
ready to take a place in so- 
ciety as a producing agent, 
he finds that he is further 
handicapped because society 
is still obsessed with the idea 
that the physically handi- 
capped adult is a non-pro- 


has not come to understand 
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ECREATION FOR ADULT PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
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we hope to enlarge our 
lude such things as cook- 
marionette mak- 


et making, 


ing, poster work, painting, clay modeling and 
sculpture. 

Music is a field in which our people take 
great joy in participating. Our music school, 
although but two months old, has grown to a 
considerable size. Piano for beginners and ad- 

Choral work, theory and 
harmony, orchestra and violin instruction are 
provided. 

Dramatics, an activity which we did not 
know the possibilty of, has caught the interest 
and imagination of our people. 


vanced is taught. 


We are just 
beginning to realize the tremendous possibili- 
ties of this activity. The dramatics class has 
met but four or five times and will start pro- 
duction on a play in the very near future. 

The physical education activities are the ac- 
have given our people most 


tivities which 


pleasure and enjoyment. They are the activi- 
ties for which they have longed for since their 
early childhood. For the first time they have 


been able to engage in the activities their 


brothers and sisters enjoy. Indoor baseball, 
basketball, handball, volley ball, soccer, calis- 
thenics, paddle tennis, tumbling, travelling 
rings, ropes, flying rings, stationery rings, hor- 
izontal ladder, circle games, relays, stunts and 
swimming are provided. We do not have a 
swimming pool but we have been fortunate 
enough to secure the use of a swimming pool 
Our class at this pool meets once a 
We have taught 
a number of adults how to swim and a larger 
This 


particular activity is co-educational, and also 


uptown. 
week for an hour and a half. 


number have improved their swimming. 


serves as a social function. 

With regard to the social program, for the 
time being we are using outside sources to pro- 
vide this activity. Our objective, however, 1s 
so to develop our people that they will become 
self-sufficient with regard to this activity; that 
they will provide their own social functions 


such as concerts, plays and parties. 


“Boys and girls who are temporarily or per- 
manently handicapped very especially need the 
thrill of acquiring and perfecting skill in games 
suited to their particular limitations. The experi- 
ence of team membership, with all the responsi- 
bility and discipline in good sportsmanship that 
such membership should entail, as well as the joy 
of a contest finely played, should be among their 
experiences.” —W inifred Van Hagen. 

















Some Possibilities in Science 


By 
GLADYs M. RELYEA 
Stanford University 


“ A DESIRABLE leisure pursuit,” says George A. 
Lundberg,* “must fulfill four main require- 
ments: (1) It must have the capacity for 


being relatively permanently interesting; (2) 
It must be as different as possible from the 


activities which our station in life forces upon 
us; (3) It should as far as possible have both 
its origin and its fulfillment in the individual 


himself rather than in invidious coercions of 
the social or the economic order; (4) It should 
be at least compatible with, if not conducive 
to, physical and mental health and personality 
development.” 

The study of natural science fulfills each of 
these requirements in the best possible manner. 


1 


Developing a Love of Nature 


Mr. Lundberg goes on to say: “In addition 
to the development of skill in the arts and 
crafts, | believe the schools can do more than 


they are now doing in the development of a 
r outdoor life and the enjoyment of 
provides inexhaustible re- 
sources for a satisfying use of leisure with a 
minimum of equipment or other dependence 
upon the industrial and economic structure.” 

In addition to the advantages which Mr. 
Lundberg presents for the study of nature may 


fondness f 


nature. Nature 


be added the following: 
lt can be entered into regardless of a per- 
son’s age, health, wealth, occupation or race. 

It provides all year-round possibilities. 

It can be carried on wherever one may be— 
city, seashore, farm, parks, 
etc. 

There are possible agen- 
cles of many types in even 
library, 
community center, 


very small towns 
church, 
school, etc. 


It furnishes activities for 


many types of persons—ar- our modern existence.” 


Swift in Hobbies for Everybody. 


tistic, literary, scientific; for 


“Nature study, an understanding of 
the mysteries of birds and plants, 
animals and minerals; an acceptance 
of the universe and a love of out- 
doors in general, releases men and 
women from the slavery to inanimate 
things, to office desk, workshop bench 
and kitchen table that is the curse of 


for the 


Leisure Time of Adults 


those who like to work alone or in groups. 

It can remain a very pleasurable hobby or 
it can be developed into any avocation, or even 
a vocation. 

Its activities and results often become so- 
cially useful, as the lives of such men as Hooke 
and Mendel show us. 

Not only does the study of nature lead to 
social usefulness, but it is valuable to the indi- 
vidual by providing esthetic pleasure and the 
pleasure which comes from acquaintanceship 
with the natural environment and from being 
well informed. It promotes health in mind 
and body, gives opportunity for creative ex- 
pression, offers the joy which comes from just 
being out-of-doors, and provides activities to 
satisfy all sides of an individual’s nature. 

Despite these facts, which seem so obviously 
pointing to a strong program in the sciences 
in any organization of adult leisure time ac- 
tivities, a careful search of fourteen prominent 
educational magazines from January, 1929, to 
May, 1935, reveals little reference to the sub- 
ject. The years 1932 and 1933 seem richest in 
this regard, with a very disappointing decrease 
in the last year (1934). This seems all the more 
serious when one considers the fact that refer- 
ences to other forms of recreational activity 
have increased in the past two years. 

3elieving that one reason for this condition 
may be lack of practical suggestions for the 
carrying out of a program of science education 
for recreation, the writer presents below an out- 
line, very inadequate and in- 
complete, but which perhaps 
will serve to stimulate 
growth in the right direc- 
tion. The activities included 
are drawn from the articles 
referred to above, from per- 
sonal experience, from a 


J. Otis * “Training for Leisure,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Volume 34, April, 1933, 


pages 569 to 579. 
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study of actual activities "The love of beauty seems to be innate, b. Visiting national, state, IV 
in several communities seems to be born in us. Certainly | have city parks, observator- 
= : . ies, useum 
never seen any boy or girl, man or wags s, nature 
. vane 2 , trails 
Note: (Those activities marked woman, who did not love the beautiful c. Seeking out one’s own 
* require from one to ten dollars in one form or another. This is doubt- spots of interest—inten- 
for Yen equipment ; : ne less one of the bases of our interest in sive study of a_ small 
marke require trom - Ol- ; 
rr >. Ne a gm rked pete wi astronomy. For what could be more a beauty 
: —— a . . : . ints, interesting na- 
no outlay.) beautiful than the night sky, with its + » eareg etc. hae \ 
myriad of stars, the wandering planets, ing records. 
Outdoor Activities the everchanging moon, and the 2 II. Appreciation, Study, Col- 
— ous Milky Way, which we are now be- . . . 
I. Appreciation, Study, Col- na pengy 4 Y: “ lection, Recording, Culti- 
ee on bhp ginning to understand." — Dr. Clyde Wi ii 
eerion, Necording—in the Fisher in Hobbies for Everybody. ab cog ie 
field 1. Care and breeding of 
I. Animal identification animals — as pets, for 
and habit study selling 
a. Insects " tterflies, moths, beetles, galls, any **a. Dogs—various breeds according to preference, 
special order ecology, economic importance, etc. popularity, purpose, space, etc. 
b. sirds—migration, nests, songs, of shore, of **b. Chickens, pigeons, ducks, turkeys, etc. 
woods, etc., *bird-banding **- Bees 
c. Mammals—tracks, economic importance **d. Larger animals 
d. Lower vertebrates—snakes, amphibians, fish ; % wee : 
**e. Microscoy life—fresh and salt water; ponds, 2. Care and breeding ot plants tor pleasure 
f tomy: ig , at ee ae or for sale 
* ‘2 S—teepeom, snitis, sends; associates, **4. Flowers and shrubs—varied, or special varieties 
*b. Vegetables 
2. Plant identification and habit study *c. Desert garden 
*a. Flowering plants—certain families, or orders; = 0 Pa gpa 
associations, edible plants, pollination apparatus > oe et 
air vias 61 eh :tions " —— f. Wild flower garden 
es ee *g. Pond flowers 
a os rns **2. Building of cold frame, greenhouse, ken- 
€ us y\ nccec 
*e. Mushrooms nels, coops 
* Ee ite . oy 
Hs aon *4. Building of weather study equipment » 
g. Valls ; 
**h. Fres! alt water microscopic plants **5. Building of telescope and observation 
3. Study of associations, habitats. Intensive equipment 
study of any of these plants and animals *6. Bird-banding, migration study 
ina small area. Study of changes due to *7. Fish-breeding ; construction of pond 
seasons, light, temperature. *Experimen- 
ation with factors Pe 
ee Wi —_— Indoor Activities 
4. Earth stud 
a. Rocks und minerals—certain regions, method I Reading (at home “ad at a library , for appre- 
of format ciation, practical information, or general 
b. Ge ylogi rormations 2 4 : 
ae information) 
5. Study of the he: anc eo} - x : . 
5. ot dy of the heavens—po sibly ) 1. History of biology, zoology, botany, ge- 
a. Constellations, stars, sun “aii : ; 
b. Planets, moon, and movements ology, etc. 
c. Various unusual astronomical events 2. Biographies of famous scientist 
6. Weather study 3. Explorations, past and present 
a. Records of daily conditions (* or ** depending 4. Information on the topices of one’s interest 
nstruments ) - : ’ j 
b CI awe 5. Directions for the construction of tele- § 
ue 2 Painting. sket hing, photographing, ** re. Scope, garden, etc. 
TM on ¢ 2 « : : 
cording experiences 6. Prehistoric plants and animals 
ee ; 7. Animal biographies 
8. Prose, poetry, music, inspired by experi- es _ 
‘ 8. Nature poetry 
ences he 
7 g. Current science articles, books 
9. Travelling 
a. Collecting experiences while driving through the II Radio lectures ; 
country—famous trees, virgin timberlands, sun- ‘ ' 
sets, state flowers, fire-towers, state forests, in- III Moving pictures (strictly or popularly scl- 
sect control measures. Keeping records of these 


in diary, photographs, sketches entific 
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IV Museums 
1. Reading and study in connection with 


special exhibits 
Information from docent, guide, lecturer, 


i) 


study groups 


V Home 

1. Keeping up one’s collections — records, 
identification, classification, special facts, 
artistic arrangement 
Diary of observations either simply or 
elaborately done 
3. Writing and publishing of nature articles 
4. Sketching, painting, modelling from data 


to 


from the field 
5. Poetry and music stimulated from nature 
experiences 
6. Handicraft baskets from materials 
gathered in the field, candles, nature de- 
signs for cards, linens, etc. 
7. Drawing the landscaping plans for one’s 
own garden, or friend’s 
8. Drawing up planting and breeding 
schedules; keeping records 
*9. Developing and printing photographs 
10. Planning the construction of kennels, 
greenhouse, observatory, etc. 
**1T1, Micros: ope making slides, photo- 
graphs, movies, various experiments 
12. Miniature gardens, unusual plant dec- 
orations 
*13. Breeding birds and fish 
14. Keeping and studying pond cultures 
5. Terraria 
*16. Aquaria 
17. Drawing pictorial maps of one’s travels 
*18. Collecting pictorial stamps of birds, 


plants 


Agencies for Outdoor and Indoor Activities 
I. Library 
1. Reading lists on various topics 


Study groups 


a) 


Information printed by librarian 
Exhibits of books, and pictures 
Magazines of national organizations in the 
more common fields of nature hobbies— 
horticulture, bird study, poultry 


ti & Ww 


II. Museum 
1. Lectures, movies, lantern slides 
2. Study groups 
3. Docents 


Ill. 


> Ww WN 


ui 


IV. 


Aun fw hb 
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. Field trips, bird walks, nature trails 


. Clubs affiliated with the museum 


. Special courses for teachers, counsellors, 
parents, general public 

. Hobby clubs 

. Special libraries 

Parks 

. Bird, flower, astromony, clubs—projects, 
field trips, lectures 

. General field trips with guides 

. Nature trail 

. Museum and exhibits 

. Special libraries 

. Lectures on horticulture, tree culture, 
other topics 


Botanical Gardens and Zoological Parks 


Garden tours with guides 
Pamphlets 

Affiliated clubs 

Seed exchange 

Lectures 

. Special libraries 


V. Public School System 
1. Elementary, high school, junior college, 


“PO b 


and university evening and extension 
courses for adults 

Lectures for the public 

Parent groups 

Agricultural extension work 


Adult education centers 


VI. Private Organizations 


I, 


National—American Kennel Club, Garden 
Club of America, American Nature Asso- 
ciation, Wild Flower Preservation Soci- 
ety and others, most of which publish 
journals of their activities 

Local—garden clubs with garden tours, 
practical lectures, demonstrations, librar- 
ies; acquarium societies; dog fanciers; 
(most of these also have publications for 
members, at least) 


. Social service—Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A, 


Scouts 


. Community projects — public museum, 


hobby shows, playground projects, com- 
munity centers, beautify the city week, 
small garden contests, etc. 


(Continued on page 374) 











Bulgaria Learns to Play 


By ALLEN MCMAHON 


OLLOWING the World War and the exchange of 
populations that caused migrations of liter- 


ally mil f people from one Near East- 
ern country to another, Bulgaria, like the other 
Balkan states | the countries that fringe the far 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, received its 
quota of refugees. Some 700,000 Russians, Ar- 
menians and icedonian Bulgars found a haven 
there. In o1 to help in the adjustment of these 
refugees to li na strange country, the Ameri- 
can Near | elief, which was engaged in 
refugee and orphanage work in eight countries, 
shipped old clot ¢ into Bulgaria for free distri- 
bution among the most needy. L. E. Feldmahn, 


himself a Ri efugee, then in charge of Red 


Cross work garia and formerly a civil aid 


in Wrangel , was made director of this 
clothing ente1 [t entailed receiving the ship- 


ments from i, the employment of refugee 
labor in sorting and reconditioning, and the main- 


tenance of a | iu to effect the distribution. 


The Playground Is Initiated 


With the in oration of the Near East Foun- 


dation in 1920 to succeed the Relief Committee, it 
was decide: experiment with a type of work 
that would b re constructive. Mr. Feldmahn 
therefore est ed in the poorest section of 
Sofia a district known as Koniovitsa, the first 
playground in Bulgaria. 

The beginnings of the Koniovitsa playground 


were modest equipment was chiefly home- 


1 


made or at ery inexpen- 


sive. Some primitive home- 
made shower baths were install- 
ed and eventuall swimming 
pool. He encountered a good 
deal of suspicio1 this strange 
place, where children were ex- 
pected only t to have a 
good time—and the attendance 
was small. But in a year’s time 
they came swarming. More than 


2,000 children who had tasted 
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A simple attempt on the part of an 
American educational organization 
to introduce play to a people long 
oppressed by foreign domination, 
wars, poverty and the grim strug- 
gle for existence, has resulted in 
unforeseen success in the far dis- 
tant country of Bulgaria in eastern 
Europe. The story of the establish- 
ment of the first playground known 
in Bulgaria and of the development 
of other phases of general welfare 
makes a fascinating tale. 


the joy of play and had begun to realize the bene- 
fits claimed the place as their own. Koniovitsa 
hummed with activity. 

His success strengthened Mr. Feldmahn’s con- 
viction that through wholesome play Bulgaria 
could help to counteract the effects of centuries 
of hardship. He thought if he prepared a manual 
of playground construction and play practices, the 
day might come when there would be some use 
for it. Even his faith, however, did not prepare 
him for what was to come, for that manual, in a 
country that had never before known a play- 
ground, is now in its third printing, 800 copies of 
it being already in use 

By the close of last summer fifty playgrounds 
had been established and twenty-eight others were 
opened this summer. 

Mr. Feldmahn at Koniovitsa has trained the 
leaders for these playgrounds at the request of the 
When he first said he 
would undertake the job he received 800 appli- 


Bulgarian government. 


cations. To date 140 have received the training 
and courses for others are being conducted this 
summer. A graduate of the course has just pub- 
lished a book on playgrounds from the point of 
view of an ordinary playground worker. 

It is proving to be quite a task to turn out 
leaders fast enough to supply the demand. Last 
fall the Ministry of Interior and Public Health 
sent the following letter: 


To Messrs. the Governors of the Regions of the Kingdom. 
To the Municipality of Sofia 

The American Near East Founda- 
tion has developed since 1930 in Bul- 
garia energetic activities for creat- 
ing in the cities and villages of the 
Kingdom playgrounds for children, 
which are very useful for the physi- 
cal and cultural development of the 
growing generation. Owing to these 
activities, which have found a warm 
response in this country, the idea of 
playgrounds for children became 
popular and the initiative to organ- 
ize them was taken up at full speed. 
This was especially favored during 
the past two years by the organization 
of courses for training playground 
leaders, in which the Foundation en- 
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joyed the precs sup- 

rt of the Ministry o1 
Public Instruction. Grad 
yates of these courses be- 
came the fervent 
propagators of the ideas 
launched by Founda 
tion. 

However the realiza 
tion of this very useful 
cultural initiative requires 
funds, whi cannot 
always come from privat 
sources but have to be 
provided ils tbl: 
ones, respect yy the 
Communities in the King 
dom. The funds necessary 
for the maintenance of a 
Children’s Playground 
are not so big as to over- 
burden the budget of any 
Community be it in a vil- 
lage or in a ( it} ) much Courtesy Near East Foundation 
more as the Communiti 
spend a lot of money for 
supporting the or, the 
sick and helping charitable institutions. With a sum of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 levas ($55. to $110.) in a rural 
Communit from 10,000 to 20,000 levas ($110. to 
$220.) i1 ne, it is possible to organize and to 
maintain a playg! d for children. Compared with the 
results whi re obtained through such playgrounds, 
these sums a1 egligible and can be provided by the 
budget of ever ymmunity in the Kingdom. 

Taking int sideration that only the projects main- 
tained by local means and forces can be resultful and 
lasting, t M try recommends you to call the atten- 
tion of the Communities and the Regions entrusted to 
you, to give t material support to playgrounds for 
children. This is so much more desirable as the solution 
of this serious social question is of capital importance to 
the future of the Nation 

Signed) P. STEPHANOFF, 
General Secretary 
Cur, MILKorr, 
Chief of the Department. 

In innumerable ways the evidence grows that 
Bulgaria is becoming “play conscious and health 
wise.” A recent law provided for thirty minutes 
of physical education daily in every public school. 


The government has started a seven months’ 
course in physical culture in which Mr. Feldmahn 
has been invited to lecture. Students of this 
Koniovitsa and participate in its ac- 
tivities. Requests from teachers and school in- 


Course Visit 


spectors, as well as from local institutions, for 
advice in building, equipping and programizing 
playgrounds and children’s clubs are pouring in. 
A plan is under way to organize short courses by 
districts nstruct public school teachers in 


' 
sound methods. Some 2,000 teachers already have 
been reached by lectures given by Mr. Feldmahn 
and his Bulgarian assistant, B. Vassilieff. The 
Department of Education refers all inquiries con- 
cerning playgrounds to Mr. Feldmahn. Mr. Vas- 
silieff has been appointed by the government to 





inspect all playgrounds in the country and report 
to the Department of Social Welfare. 

The following letter is typical of many which 
are received by Mr. Feldmahn, asking for assist- 
ance in organizing a playground: 

March 26, 1935. 
The Municipality of Svistchoff 
To the Near East Foundation, Sofia: 

We intend to organize a playground for about 200-250 
children from the age of 5 to 10. We dispose of a ground 
of about 3,000 square metres, which is now, as shown on 
the enclosed sketch, a public garden; up to 1,800 square 
metres are occupied by flower beds and shrubs. Near to 
the garden there is a tap, now for general use; trees 
giving shade as well as toilets are lacking. The garden 
is fenced by good wire net supported by concrete posts. 
The community has foreseen in its budget a sum of 
30,000 levas for children’s playgrounds. 

Please give us your advice and instruction about the 
organization of a playground, taking into consideration 
the conditions described above. 


(Signed) Bocpan S. Penerr, Mayor 
MicHAeEL V. Dosrivorr, Engineer. 


A Health Center Established 


In order to develop the Koniovitsa program to 
effect an improvement in the general living level, 
as is the objective in all the Near East Founda- 
tion’s projects in agricultural education, health, 
welfare and recreation, it was decided to expand 
the work to touch upon the various phases of 
home and community life. 

A health center was therefore established ad- 
joining the playground. Here examinations are 
made and records kept of all children using the 
Center, and an intimate welfare service is main- 
tained that reaches into the homes to assure the 
continuance of improved health established at the 
health center through corrective exercises, sun 
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baths and suy Classes for 
mothers are held in prenatal and child care, as 
well as diet and home hygiene. The services cover 
1,000 homes and 6,700 people. Soon simple im- 
provements appeared in the homes, and a new and 
beneficial cleanliness. This led to the institution 
of “Cleanup Days,” which have become an an- 
Each year posters are printed 


plementary feeding. 


nual spring event 
inviting the people to Koniovitsa to thoroughly 
clean and whitewash their homes, toilets and yards 
before the holidays. The posters are distributed 
to the mothers visiting the Center and are fixed to 
walls and posts. An appeal from the Foundation 
is then read at all corners by the municipal 
“drummer,” who is like a Colonial American town 
crier except that he carries a drum instead of a 
bell. Lectures are given by the Foundation doctor 
and the local health officer. As the “Cleanup 
Day” approach, the houses and yards, as well as 
the fruit tree trunks, become immaculately white ; 
garbage and the year’s accumulation of trash is 
gathered in piles at the sides of the roads, then 
carts from the Municipal Cleanliness Service ar- 
rive, forty in number, and the rubbish is taken 
away. This year the number of cartloads was less 
than last year, about 450 instead of 700. The value 
of this welfare work receives constant and flatter- 
ing recognition from the Government. 


A Club for Children 


Supplementing the playground and health cen- 
ter, a children’s club was established, also the first 
project of its kind in Bulgaria. The club has a 
regular enrollment of 3254, with groups from 
schools averaging 
twelve visits a month. 
The children have les- 


THE RESULTS 


whole schools; in the secondary schools, 4.0 as 
against 3.7. 

Last February Mr. Feldmahn was asked by the 
Department of Education to lecture on play. 
grounds and children’s clubs in courses recently 
organized to give teachers in primary schools 
some elementary knowledge of physical and man. 
ual education. Seven lectures were given in Sofia 
and six in the provinces, with a total attendance 
of 1,500. 

During the winter Mr. Feldmahn was invited 
to join a special commission appointed by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction to work out a project 
concerning the education of pre-school and out- 
of-school children. At the first meeting of the 
commission a law was drafted to promote and 
regulate different kinds of kindergartens and to 
“realize on a large scale the demonstrations car- 
ried out so successfully by the Near East Foun- 
dation in Koniovitsa.”” Four months later the pro- 
posals of the commission were made into a law. 
The first part of the law concerns creches and 
kindergartens; the second part, children’s clubs, 
According to this new law: 


1. Children’s Clubs aim to help children of pre-school 
and school age to spend their leisure time in a sound 
atmosphere and to develop in them positive health, 
social and moral habits. 


2. Each complete Children’s Club should have: A play- 
ground in the open, a playroom, a study hall, a read- 
ing room with a library, and some workshops. 


3. Children’s Clubs are being organized either at every 
school or one for a group of neighboring schools in a 
place which is most convenient for the purpose. Where 
conditions do not favor the opening of a complete 
club, the nucleus of one must be started. 


4. Children’s Clubs, or the initial unit, are opened fol- 
lowing special instruc- 
tion. 


. The diréction of a Chil- 
dren’s Club is intrusted 


wn 





sons in music and hand 
crafts and study hours 
for their regular school 
work. Last year a sur- 
vey was made of the 
school success of the 
club children and it was 
found that those who 
had attended the club 
regularly had shown the 
greatest improvement 
in their school work. In 


the primary schools the 
club members had an 
average rating of 5.I as 


against 4.7 for the 


78 playgrounds serving more than 30,000 children, 
where five years ago no playground existed. 

140 play leaders trained, with more to follow. 

Children's clubs appearing all over the country, 
where two years ago there was not one. 

The enactment of laws providing for the estab- 
lishment of both playgrounds and clubs. 

Infant mortality rate in a district showing the 
worst record in the country to a point where it 
showed the best. 

1,000 homes showing improved hygiene, sanita- 
tion, child care and general well-being. 

A whole district blossoming with cleanliness. 

Little gardens producing fresh green foods. 

Fine poultry and eggs supplementing incomes. 

Trees and bushes to give shade and beauty to an 
otherwise poverty-stricken neighborhood. 


to the necessary number 
of specially trained 
teachers, one of whom 
is the chief director of 
the club. The work in 
the club is considered as 
regular school work 
with regard to the pay- 
ment of teachers for 
class hours. 


The teachers are being 
trained for directing 
Children’s Clubs im 
special institutions oF 
courses organized by the 
Ministry of Public In- 
struction or by the Re- 
gional Inspectors. 


Mr. Feldmahn feels 
that the Near East 
(Continued on page 374) 
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WORLD AT PLAY 





A Farmers 


Opera 





THE magazine Time 
for July 1, 1935, tells 


of an all rural produc- 


tion of “The Bohemi- 
an Girl” in June at the 
State College football 
field in Ames, Iowa. 
The cast of 175 sing- 


ers chosen by competi- 
tion repres« nted 47 
lowa counties and the 
achievement of the fif 
teen year ambition of 
Josephine A. Bakke, 
State 4-H club leader 
who inaugurated the 


local singing groups 


Photo from Wide World 


In the opera the hero- 

ine was played by Virginia B. Mullane, a farm- 
er’s wife who has two children and who sings in 
a church choir. Thaddeus was played by Evan 
Davies who studied music in Chicago and who 
now rides a tractor across the fields of Iowa. The 
Gypsy Queen was a chicken authority, and Devils- 
hoof a farmer in Hardin County. More than 


8,000 Iowans saw the performance. Great in- 
genuity was shown in the making of the costumes. 
“A wine colored cape had once been a feather 


tick. Old lace curtains had been doctored beyond 
recognition. The barefooted ‘gypsies’ shook pie 
plate tambourines, wore chicken feed sacking 
which had been dyed yellow and scarlet, and trim- 
med with bits of shiny tin. Average cost per cos- 


tume: 13 cents.” 





John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., has turned over to 
the Commissioners of 
Palisades Interstate 
Park 700 acres along the crest between George 
Washington Bridge and the state line on condition 
that no buildings will be erected tall enough to be 


A Beauty Spot 


Preserved 








seen from the east 
bank of the Hudson 
River. Thus there will 
be preserved for New 
York its beautiful view 
of the Palisades of 
New Jersey. The Park 
Commission now owns 
75 per cent of the 
frontage land it needs 
to build a parkway. 





Wabash County’s 
Celebration 





THIS year the City 
of Wabash and Wa- 
bash County, Indiana, 
will celebrate the 
100th anniversary of 
the founding of the 
first white settlement. 
An outdoor theater will be constructed with relief 
labor, and with a minimum amount of work and 
expense seating arrangements will be made for 
between ten and twenty thousand people. In addi- 
tion to the pageant part of the celebration, there 
will be a series of pilgrimages to historic places 
with special exhibits of antiques and a mammoth 
historic and industrial parade. 





CONGRESS has 
passed the Wagner- 
McLaughlin Bill in- 
corporating the Ameri- 
can National Theater and Academy and naming a 
list of patrons of the arts as the original incor- 
porators. The incorporation is set up without 
federal endowment to present productions of the 
highest type in the drama ; advance this interest by 
the production throughout the country of the best 
plays acted by the best actors at a minimum cost; 
encourage the study of the drama in schools, uni- 
versities and colleges, and develop the art and 
technique of the theater through a school within 
the proposed national academy. 


Congress Authorizes 
National Theater 
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Playground Equipment With a History— 
The children of Somerset County, New Jersey, 
have enjoyed new equpiment on their play- 
st summer, and the material from 
which it is made represents confiscated prop- 
erty seized by the federal government from 
bootleggers. Realizing that the material would 
be useful in many ways, the suggestion was 
made to the internal revenue officials that the 
material be given the New Jersey State ERA, 
with the result that there are now in ERA 


grounds this pa 


workshops thousands of feet of first quality 
spruce and fir, quantities of pipe and fittings, 
and hoops from vats. The fir and spruce are 
being used in making seats, tables, sand boxes 
and basketball goals, while the pipes and fit- 
tings are used in the swings. The hoops from 
vats serve for bolts, rods and basketball goals. 
Municipalities and recreation commissions are 
furnishing the funds for the purchase of chains 
and other equipment that cannot be made at 
the shops. 

Scranton’s New Field House—The new field 
house at Weston Park in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, the materials for which Mr. and Mrs. 
Weston cont: d $20,000, is a colonial struc- 
ture with a beautiful social hall 40’ by 80’, a 
large fireplace, lockers, seats around the entire 
floor, and a rubber composition tile floor. On 
the main floor there are three other small 


tories for men and women. The 
entire house equipped with a loud speaker 
system with large speakers in the audi- 
torium, one in each of the other rooms and 
one or two « ide the building making it pos- 
sible to give outside announcements. The 
ject has been furnished as a 


rooms and la 


labor on the pr: 
federal project 


A Civic Theater for Charleston—The City of 
Charleston, South Carolina, recently pur- 
perty known as Planters Hotel, 
probably one of the early most outstanding 
hotels of the country and certainly of the 
South. Adjacent to this is an old theater dat- 
ing back to early colonial days and one of the 
first to be erected in America. The plan is to 
remodel these buildings and to have a civic 


chased the pr 


theater. 


Home Work Eliminated—Milton C. Potter, 
f Schools of Milwaukee, Wis- 
the recommendation, which 


Superintendent 
consin, has m 


the School Board Instruction Committee has 
indorsed, that home work be completely abol- 
ished in the first six grades. One hour of home 
study is deemed sufficient by the superintend- 
ent for the seventh and eighth grade pupils, 
Mr. Potter points out in his report that the 
first six years of the elementary school const- 
tute an important growing period of a child’s 
life. The child needs play and physical exer- 
cise in the hours out of school. It is more 
important that healthy bodies be built up in 
these years than that the mind be crammed 
with knowledge. 


Camping World—In May a new magazine 
Camping World, made its bow to the public, 
Announced as a national magazine for camp 
directors, owners and executives, it will be 
published from January to October. Articles 
in the first issue include “Waterfront Protec- 
tion,’ by Captain Scully; “What I Think of 
Camping”; “Movies”; “Masks”; A Forum on 
Camping Problems, and a Food Bureau. The 
editorial and executive offices are at 11 East 
44th Street, New York City. 


A New Park in Pontiac—In June, Pontiac, 
Michigan, dedicated its newest park—a forty- 
five acre site bought in 1919. Grading and 
construction on a roadway were begun in 1929. 
The rest of the work was carried on little by 
little as the city had funds. Four double tennis 
courts and 1,000 feet of water lines have been 
built with CWA help. The city has planted 
2,000 shrubs and 6,000 trees. Five acres of the 
park have been left in their natural wooded 
state for camping. 


An Institute for Bird Lovers — Sportsmen, 
farmers and all interested in game birds and game 
bird food were invited to attend a one day sports- 
men’s institute held in October at the W. K. Kel- 
logg Bird Sanctuary at Wintergreen Lake near 
Battle Creek. Sections were devoted to exhibi- 
tions and studies of small game especially of 
native Michigan game and song birds. There were 
displays of native game bird foods. A field trip 
was taken through the sanctuary and the adjoin- 
ing Kellogg experimental farm. 


A Good Turn—The local Boy Scout Troop 
of Republic, Wash., recently proved them- 
selves real workers during an outing at the 
Ten-Mile camp ground, Coville National For- 
est. Twelve of the boys turned out at 7:00 
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WORLD AT PLAY 


A. M. They were transported in a U. S. Forest 
Service truck to the camp ground where they 
worked for about four hours under the direc- 
tion of Scoutmaster Lewis Stevens and Forests 
Ranger Hogan. The portion of the camp 
ground that has been used previously was 
raked; tin cans and other debris were picked 
up; a garbage pit was dug, and approximately 
a quarter of an acre of additional area was 
cleared of underbrush. 


An Old-Fashioned Dance Festival.—The 
dances of the gay nineties and of even earlier 
times have been enjoying a tremendous revival 
of popularity in Los Angeles, California, with 
the result that old-fashioned dancing groups 
have been holding regular programs through- 
out the year. The best of these dancers donned 
their old time costumes and took part in a 
festival held in March under the auspices of 
the Playground and Recreation’ Department. 
Stately waltzes, gay Virginia reels and intri- 
cate quadrilles were danced to the music of 
scraping fiddles. 


Wanted—A Steel Grandstand!—Dr. Laurens 
H. Seelye of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York, writes that he is interested in learn- 
ing whether there is a recreation center or athletic 
field in the process of being dismantled which 
might have for sale a steel grandstand. If any of 
our readers have such a grandstand to dispose of 
Dr. Laurens will appreciate hearing from him 


immediately 


Sioux City Plans a Hallowe’en Program 
’ from page 340) 


The article mentioned must be some- 
thing beginning with the letter “A” and found in 
a grocery store, such as apples. The second player 
repeats, “| am going to the grocery store to buy 


apples and bananas.” The third person repeats 


and adds an article beginning with “C”’ and so on 
through the alphabet. Each one must repeat what 
has been said before 

Give and Take—V layers are seated in circle for- 
mation. A circle in the center one foot in diameter 
contains the beater. The player who is “it” stands 
in the center, takes the beater, hits any person in 
the circle on the knee, and places the beater back 
in the circle. The player hit takes the beater and 
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CARROMS .. « 


favorite family game 
since 1889 now takes 
on anew community 
signiticance 


A nation-wide Carrom Tournament Program has 
been completed by the recently organized Na- 
tional Carrom Association and is now in process 
of execution. 

The purpose of the program is to direct, en- 
courage and extend the Carrom Tournament idea 
which originated among thousands of boys’ clubs 
and groups during the last few years without 
suggestions or incentives on the part of the man- 
ufacturers of Carrom Game Boards. 


The Carrom Tournament Program as developed 
by the National Carrom Association is complete 
in every detail. National advertising on a com- 
prehensive scale is employed to stimulate interest 
among boys and girls. Every child responding 
to the advertising is admitted to membership in 
the Carrom Club; furnished with an official 
membership badge; urged to organize a local 
Carrom Club consisting of eight or more mem- 
bers; supplied with complete instructions on how 
to start and conduct a Carrom Tournament and 
how to become a Carrom Champion. 


Valuable free championship prizes are offered to 
tournament winners by the Association. Maxi- 
mum interest is created at minimum cost. Or- 
ganizing is completed for the most part by the 
Carrom Club members themselves. 


We believe the Carrom Tournament Program is 
worthy of your consideration. It offers a won- 
derful opportunity for every one interested in 
juvenile recreation to sponsor a constructive 
community project, at no cost to the community, 
and with minimum organizational effort. We 
invite you to write for full information. 


P Nolte 


} 
‘'cARROM! 


Ci/uB" |i 





ACTUAL SIZE 





Carrom Tournament cham- 
pions are awarded this 
valuable silver medallion 
by the National Carrom 
Association. Actual size, 
3” x 1% w 


NATIONAL CARROM 
ASSOCIATION 
2000 LUDINGTON AVENUE 
LUDINGTON + ¢ MICHIGAN 


This beautiful Carrom 
C'ub membership badge, 
cast in solid bronze, is 
sent to every Carrom Club 
Tournament applicant. 
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tries to hit the person who was “it” before he 
reaches his place. If he succeeds in hitting the 
he reaches his place, he places his 


cle and finds his place before be- 


person befor 
beater in the 
ing hit. 
Electric Shock — Divide the circle into equal 
groups. Players on each side-join hands. At the 
signal, the leader of each group squeezes the 
next to him and so on down 
shock has traveled down to the 


hand of th 
the line until th 
end person raises his hand as soon as he 


receives the 


Poorhouse — Players are seated in horseshoe 
fashion witl hairs placed at the opening of 
the horses resenting the poorhouse. Play- 


ers select und all join hands. Every pair 


of players is numbered. The two in the poorhouse 
call out t imbers, and the two couples 
whose numbers are called must change places 
with the people in the poorhouse, trying to get 
one of the lhe couple who fails to get a 
place must go to the poorhouse. 


Do This—Do That—Players all stand and face 
leader. The assumes any gymnastic posi- 


tion or imit action, at the same time say- 


ing “Do tl [he others immediately imitate. 
Should the leader at any time say “Do that,” any 
player who es the action must be seated. 
Positions are head bendings, trunk bendings, hop- 
ping, dancing steps, sawing, washing, ironing, 


shoveling, et 

Guessing Game with Matches—The leader places 
five or six matches on the floor before him. His 
accomplice leaves the room. The leader asks one 
of the group to select a match, and when one is 
accomplice returns. The leader 
s this the one?” “Is it that 


decided upon 


asks his pat 
I 


one?” pointing to the various matches. The ac- 
complice guesses which one. The trick is this: 
The leade: es his foot ever so slightly when 
he points to tl itch which has been selected. 

Ghost Story—All lights off but one dimmed blue 
light. 


Duck for Apples or marshmallows on a string. 
Refreshments—Pop 


p corn and apples. Provided 
by P. T. A 


Leader men!—Chalk ; two beaters, knot- 
ted towel: v tle; four rubber balls. 

General Prizes; table lamp; blue 
paper; apples, two tubs for each school; marsh- 


mallows: st 





The Leisure and Esthetic Interests 
of the Rural Child 


(Continued from page 343) 
of a more satisfying life. When children want to 
take part in group music, both vocal and instru- 
mental; when they want to participate in drama- 
tics; when parents see the values of artistic ex- 
pression for boys as well as for girls, and when 
the children themselves feel a lack of coordina- 
tion in institutional programs, it would seem that 
the doors of opportunity are invitingly open to 
the forces of education and religion to step in 


jointly and do something. 


We need not only many a modern Moses to 
lead the children of economic disadvantage into 
a more abundant land of plenty, but also we need 
evangelists of art—as musician Joe Maddy has 
been described for his work with children in many 
parts of the country—to lead our young people 
into enriching fields of artistic expression. Many 
are the rural communities that challenge a poten- 
tial leadership able to help make happier and 
more constructive use of what seems destined to 
be an increasing accumulation of leisure time. 


Studies such as those by Hartshorne and May 
have shown clearly that where the home, the 
school, and the church foster the appreciation of 
the beautiful and stimulate the pursuit of the ar- 
tistic, the troublesome child is not commonly 
found. Those who lead the children of today into 
such paths of constructive activity are real 


patriots. 


After Twenty-five Years 
Continued from page 344) 

orderly in its appearance. Equipment became bet- 
ter and more varied, and today the young people 
of Wyomissing enjoy every sort of outdoor recre- 
ation during good weather and in inclement 
weather there are ample provisions for other ac- 
tivities. A large pavilion was recently built to 
store the equipment during the winter months 

and this includes instructors’ offices and caretak-— 
ers’ quarters. Besides this, weekly dances, rub- 
ber quoiting, shuffleboard playing, picnicking, as 
well as roasting on the built-in fireplaces are made 


possible by this facility. 


The new tennis courts have been built to pef- 
mit ice skating during the winter months, and 


lighting units have been installed making them 
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available after dark. The new swimming pool is 
modern in every detail and, with its surrounding 
wall of natural stone, adds to the attractiveness 
of the playground. There is also an outdoor hand- 
ball court and a baseball field, and the latest ad- 
dition is a modern quoiting court. 

Organized daily and evening activities under 
expert supervision have furnished Wyomissing 
citizens both young and old with active summer 
months. Records show that the average daily at- 
tendance wate is 700, as compared to an average 
daily attendance of 50 in the beginning. All this 
makes it adhe for this little borough to boast 
of the finest playground of similar size in the 
United States 

Legislating for an Emergency 
ntinued from page 348) 
per capita on 5000 books short. After much 
discussion the Secretary was instructed to file 
the protest of the VRA with the National 
Recovery Administration, declaring the pro- 
posed schedule to be unfair and unjust. 

Now a feeling of sadness comes Over us as 
we realize how still and deserted the library 
has become. Gone are the happy vacation days, 
the eager little faces, the childish enthusiasm— 
gone for another year. 


Recreation iat to the State Fair 


ntinued from page 350) 


lished at the Fair. A method of publicity which 
brought numerous comments from pleased 
listeners. This active demonstration of recrea- 
tion work proved a potent factor in the general 
success of the exhibit. 

The happy combination of the New York 
State Fair authorities and workers with those 
of the Municipal Recreation Commission 
proved such a valuable asset to both organiza- 
tions that a permanent alliance has been formed 
so that no future New York State Fair will be 
complete without the activities and exhibits 
of the work of the Municipal Recreation Com- 
mission of Syracuse. 


Music in the Dance Program 
Continued from page 351) 
In teaching any particular dance or movement, 
music should be selected that will readily accom- 
modate itself to the required steps or actions, or, 











Eagle Ringer 
(patented) 


DIAMOND 
PITCHING 
HORSESHOES 


A few courts of horseshoes will add 
much to your playground. Write for 
free instruction booklets on organiz- 
ing horseshoe clubs and official rules. 
DIAMOND Official shoes and ac- 
cessories are the choice of profes- 
sionals and amateurs alike. Preferred 
because of their excellent construc- 
tion — their high quality materials. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 GRAND AVE. DULUTH, MINN. 

















if possible, exactly correspond with them. Later 
on in the course the melody should be varied and 
elaborated. 

These first two periods of instruction must not 
be confined to theory alone but should be made 
practical by allowing each pupil to participate. 
This could be arranged in the following manner. 
Allow the class to listen to a selection of music 
and write down the tempo and type of the piece. 
In instructing it is best to use a piano for demon- 
stration. This may be supplemented with a drum 
to beat out the basic beats. The class could then 
beat out this rhythm by clapping, or by beating 
the table with their fingers. Various devices of 
this type may be made use of until the pupils be- 
come acquainted with the basic fundamentals un- 
derlying the composition of selections of music. 

The third lesson may be devoted to teaching 
the fundamental dance steps, using music to sup- 
plement the work. A number of simple, well 
known selections should be used. The teacher then 
sets a movement which is executed ‘by the class. 
This movement must be simple, preferably start- 
ing with walking steps in different tempos. From 
this the teacher can use running, hopping and 
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WALKING 


The Monthly 


Magazine for Walkers 


SHOWS YOU HOW AND 
WHERE TO WALK 


CONTAINS INTERESTING 
AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ARTICLES BY EXPERTS. 
MAPS, PHOTOS, NEWS, ETC. 


10c Per Copy $1.00 Per Year 


Special Offer 
Send 25 Cents for a Trial Subscrip- 
tion of 4 Months. 


WALKING, Suite 1512 
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WORCESTER PLAYS DOLLS 


skipping movements. Starting from exercises of 
this type, dancing is simplified, and the degree of 
difficulty can be increased with the ability of the 
pupils. 

The fundamentals of various types of dancing 
are next in order. If sufficient time exists, a good 
policy is to allow each pupil to do a few original 
movements in time to the music. This should be 
only a few bars in length and the movements 
should be very simple. In this way the pupil is 
offered the opportunity to experience and create, 
It also gives the teacher the chance to check the 
ability of the pupils. 


Worcester Plays Dolls 


(Continued from page 354) . 


especially as she had lived many years in a trunk 
in an old attic before she was discovered by the 
original owner’s great grandchild who is now a 
grandmother herself. She wore a quaint white 
dress, blue sash and pantalettes, just as she was 
found. Her feet were bare and each little toe was 
perfect. Her dimpled arms looked as if they 
might be soft to touch. 
turned and tipped shyly downward. 


Her head was slightly 
Her sweet 
face framed by ringlets of real hair wore a wist- 
ful half-smile. No modern doll in the show could 
compete with her appealing beauty, so she was 
awarded the blue ribbon for being the prettiest 
doll in the show. To compete for this award the 
doll had to qualify as being the one which little 
girls of all generations would most want to love 
and cuddle. 


Every precaution was taken to safeguard the 
entries. Guards were on duty in every corner of 
the house during the time the doors were opef. 
A watchman stayed in the building at night and 
a special patrolman covered the grounds during 
crowded hours. The collection was covered by 
insurance during the entire week. Glass cases 


protected the most valuable entries. 


Some of the Results 
The object of the festival was primarily for 
publicity and the results were far beyond our ex- 


pectations. A small admission fee was charged to 


cover expenses which were heavy because of the 
necessity of taking so many precautions for pro- 
tecting the dolls. Ten cents was charged for chil- 
When all 


dren and twenty-five cents for adults 
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expenses were paid we had two hundred dollars 
left for needful equipment for the clubhouse. But 
the amount of money could not compare in value 
to the number of new friends we made and the 
interest we created for our organization in the 
community. ; 

During the wee k before the festival we did ex- 
tensive publicity with automobile stickers. trolley 
car signs, hand painted posters, radio announce- 
ments and newspaper publicity. We had expected 
many children, but the enthusiastic audience that 
gathered was more than half adults. It was in- 


teresting to see men come inside the door, rather 
sheepishly at first, but gathering courage as thev 
saw other male visitors. In the end most of them 
came back with others they had encouraged to 
come. One gentleman came back four times and 
sent over fifty of his friends. It took about two 
hours for those really interested to inspect the 
entire festival, and many came back for more. 

Hundreds of people who had never heard of 
the Girls’ Club visited the clubhouse for the first 
time. An attractive, compact report of the or- 
ganization’s work, aims and needs was handed to 
the visitors as they were leaving, with a cordial 
invitation t me again. Especially interesting to 
us all were the remarks of these visitors as they 
left. After enthusiastic compliments upon the fes- 
tival they invariably added: “I wish I'd brought 
my doll.”” Your own doll it seems remains quite 
like your own children, and neighbors’ children 
can never quite compete with it. 

So it seemed the spirit of the audience was 
summed by one tiny visitor of about six who 
spent an entire morning wandering about admir- 
ing the dolls. Curiously she had viewed the dolls 
of all the nations, the dolls of long ago and the 
dolls of the present mode. Literally surrounded 
by dolls she stood in the auditorium and clasped 
her hands and looked with shining eyes about 
her. “Oh,” she said, “I wist I had ’a brought my 
I 


When the Wood Gods Call 


1 from page 358) 


ture fence which the bride couldn’t negotiate 
with her new-fangled ankle-length skirt! 


Most of our Bloomfield hikes have been with 
small groups, as then there is less responsi- 
bility and more chance for comradery. But we 
have successfully attempted larger groups of 


from fifteen to twenty-five hikers. The main 
difficulty with the larger group is keeping 





Magazines and Pamphlets 


l Recently Received Containing Articles } 
of Interest to the Recreation Worker 











MAGAZINES 


Leisure, September 1935 
The Bounding Leather, by Walter B. Grover 
Be a Champion! 
Games for Your Parties, by Alice Crowel] Hoffman 
A Hobby Show by Parents, by Ruby Mae Jordan 


Parks and Recreation, September 1935 
Green Mountain Parkway, by Laurie Davidson Cox 


Parks and Recreation, August 1935 
The Place of Recreation in Forest Management 
Proposed National Park for Isle Royale, by Guy B. 
Hunner 
Value of Cleveland Metropolitan Park System 


PAMPHLETS 


Social Work As a Profession, by Esther Lucile Brown 
Russell Sage Foundation. Price $.25 


Toys You Can Make, by Angeline C. Anderson 
Extension Circular 5519. Agricultural College Ex- 
tension Service, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 
Annual Report of the Houston, Texas, Recreation De- 
partment, 1934 


Annual Report of the Westchester County, New York, 
Recreation Commission, 1934 


Recreation in the State Parks and State Forests of Penn- 
sylvania, by William E. Montgomery 
Department of Forests and Waters of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Preliminary Statistical Report on Foreign-Born and Crime 

National Commission on the Enrichment of Adult 

Life of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Survey of the Social Work Agencies of Des Moines and 
Polk County, Iowa 

Directed by Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
New York City 








everyone at a safe distance from the speeding 
traffic on the hike to and from our destination. 
But once there we all celebrate with a hot-dog 
roast,-and build two or three campfires which 
gives everyone a chance to roast and toast for 
himself. The big advantage of larger numbers 
comes at the recreation hour when we can or- 
ganize baseball teams or play other games 
which need many entrants. 

Such clean, healthy fun is always in store 
for any group we choose to take to our Bloom- 
field cabin. In the course of the past few years 
we have come across many girls eager to hit 
the trail but not knowing where to go or what 
to do when they get there. We have taken 
them along with us and introduced them to 
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that finest and most worth-while sport — 
hiking. 

We always go with some purpose—to get a 
list of the latest wild-flowers, to see what birds 


ollect frogs eggs, to know what 
z Sb 


are back, 

winter birds are with us, to collect dried things 
pick partridge berries and bit- 

get out and empty our 


for bouqu: 
tersweet, or just to 
lungs of gasoline and thrill all our senses with 
the smell \d smoke from a cabin chimney. 

There is hardly a lake region or range of 
hills whi e are not The 
trees and birds in each region are 
old acquaintances. shaded with close, 
wr by tall majestic elms, are the 
byways we have taken to our hearts. The 
Connecticut meadows and pastures marked off 
pical stone walls of New England 


familiar with. 
wild-flowers 
Ri ads, 


friendly bi 


with the tr 


have offered us their botanical wares. 

Many an open hilltop has become our camp- 
fire altar, as well as our bed beneath the stars. 
Often we find we must spend the night if 


Mother Nature’s invitation is too tempting to 
ich times we sleep anywhere from 
er banks, or even in impromptu 
on top of a hay wagon as we 


refuse. At 
hill-tops t 
places such as 
did not many 

Connecticut lends itself to our every vaga- 
It offers us lakes for swimming, 
woods for shade, wild-flowers for color, hills 
for campfires, stone-walls for climbing, birds 
ind dew on the cedars for morning 
such things are found the satis- 


makes hiking a sport. 


weeks ago. 


bond mood 


for music, 
showers. I: 


faction whi 


Some Possibilities in Science for the 


Leisure Time of Adults 


from page 363) 


} 


VII. Nature Schools and Camps 
1. Tours of the country in connection with 
a college with classes and credits 
2. Short-term or all-summer camps—various 
course, field trips, etc. 
7 [); umps 
4. Inst at colleges and universities 
VIII. National Education Program 
tN mps; 2, SERA schools and teach- 
ers; 3, Agriculture Extension work 
IX. Churches 
1. Hobby groups; 2, lectures and study 
groups ; 3, free colleges; 4, camps 


X. Moving Pictures and Radio 


Bulgaria Learns to Play 


(Continued from page 366) 


Foundation may be permitted to feel proud of 
this achievement, as the idea of organizing chil- 
dren’s clubs in Bulgaria originated with it and the 
successful demonstration inspired the passage of 
the new law. 


Other Projects 


The latest development in the Koniovitsa pro- 
gram is the encouragement of the people of the 
district to start poultry and kitchen garden pro- 
jects. In this work the playground children take 
an active part. Assistance is given to Mr. Feld- 
mahn in this work by the Foundation’s agricul- 
tural staff, the director of which, Clayton E. 
Whipple of Perry, N. Y., was recently appointed 
adviser to the Bulgarian Ministry of Agriculture, 
Last fall an exhibit of poultry was held on Konio- 
vitsa playground, the children taking great pride 
in showing the latest model of hencoop and the 
finest breeds of fowl cared for in the family back 
yard. They worked very hard to make a suitable 
background for the exhibit, planting more than 
5,000 bushes against the playground fence. 


This is the story of a modest attempt of an 
American educational agency to teach the Bul- 
garians to play. The results to date are: 78 play- 
grounds serving more than 30,000 children, where 
five years ago not a playground existed ; 140 play- 
ground leaders trained, with more to follow; chil- 
dren’s clubs appearing all over the country, where 
two years ago there was not one; laws enacted 
providing for the establishment of both clubs and 
playgrounds ; infant mortality, in a district show- 
ing the worst record in the country, improved to 
the point where it shows by far the best; 1,000 
homes showing improved hygiene, sanitation, child 
care and general well-being; a whole district blos- 
soming with new cleanliness; little gardens pro- 
ducing fresh green foods to supplement an inade- 
quate diet; fine poultry and eggs to supplement 
the family income, and trees and bushes to give 
shade and beauty to an otherwise poverty-stricken 
neighborhood. 

The Near East Foundation’s policy of economy 
and integration has much to do with the success 
of the work. Costs are kept sufficiently low $0 
that emulation of its various projects is well 
within the means of the people, once the desira- 
bility of a project is demonstrated and the tech 
nique is transmitted. 
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New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 








Helps For Club Program Makers 


By Elizabeth G. Henry. American Library Association, 


Chicago, Illinois. $.75. 


TUDY OUTLINES are listed under 150 subjects in this 
S book, together with books and pamphlets on club 
organization and procedure, and magazine articles and 
leaflets on the making of club programs, club publicity, 
and the club paper. Address of state agencies which 
give help to women’s clubs are included, as well as a few 
sample programs. 


Ten Years of Adult Education 


By Morse Adams Cartwright. The Macmillan Company, 


New York. $2.00. 

n tHIs book Mr. Cartwright deals mainly with the 
events of the last ten years in the adult education 
field, the problems met, the experiments tried, the results 
achieved. He tells of the informal inception of the 


movement in 1924, when the Carnegie Foundation 
through its president, Frederick Keppel, took the initial 
steps in a program of general education quite new to 
the foundation field by assembling the first conference 


on adult education. From this point Mr. Cartwright 


traces the progress of the movement, developing his ma- 
terial under the general headings: Historical; Qualita- 
tive; Trial and Error; Performance; Conclusion. Recog- 
nized today as a vital force, adult ‘education in the pres- 
ent economic condition in which the world finds itself is 
making an important contribution to the good life. “In- 
tellectual pursuits can suffer no depression. The way is 


opening to every man and woman in America to make 


his intellectual future safe, enjoyable and abundant.” 


Cleveland Group Work Agencies 


Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio. $1.00. 
HIS REPORT Of a five months’ study of the Cleveland 
Group Work Agencies was made under the auspices 


of the Welfare Federation and under the immediate di- 
rection of a committee composed largely of agency board 
10 had at their service the help of a consult- 
ants’ committee, a practitioners’ committee and a general 
consultant, Eugene T. Lies of the National Recreation 
Association. The study was inspired by the agencies 
themselves and received their hearty cooperation through- 
out. The report will be of keen interest to group work 
agencies 


members w!] 


Enjoy Your Museum 
Esto Publishing Company, P. O. Box 46, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia. 

pcs MONTH additions are being made to these attrac- 

tive and informative books which deal with various 
phases of the arts. Among the May booklets are /Ilu- 
minated Manuscripts, Italian Maiolica, and Hand Woven 
Textiles. Set I, including the 1933-1934 publications— 
13 booklets in a slip-box with index tabs—may now be 
secured at the reduced price of $1.20. Set II, compris- 
ing the 15 booklets issued during the current year, may 
be had for $1.35. 


Recipes For Wanderlust 


Buflalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York. $.05. 
U NDER THIS allluring title Professor William P. Alex- 

ander, Assistant Curator of Education at the Buf- 
falo Museum of Science, suggests in an attractively illus- 
trated mimeographed statement “Forty Trips for You 
and Your Car” which may be taken in the northern sec- 
tion of New York State. He gives the routes to be fol- 
lowed and tells enough of the natural beauty and points 
of interest to be seen to make the descriptions not only 
attractive but helpful in planning trips. This little pam- 
phlet will be suggestive for any one planning a similar 
directory. 


Narratives of Achievement in 


Community Planning 
Bulletin No. 81. Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
155 East 44th Street, New York. $1.00. 
T= BULLETIN contains a series of interesting narra- 
tives of achievement in the fields of family welfare 
and relief, child care, public health and care of the sick, 
and leisure time activities, neighborhood and community 
studies. In the leisure time field experiences are recorded 
from Omaha, Nebraska; Madison, Wisconsin; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Flint, Michigan; Richmond, Virginia; 
Seattle, Washington, and Stamford, Connecticut. Recre- 
ation workers will be particularly interested in the ac- 
count of Madison’s community gardens and of the expe- 
riment of the Council of Social Agencies and Community 
Chest in Nashville in working out a plan for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency in eight areas of the 
city; of the activities of the Recreation Council in Flint, 
Michigan, and of the coordination of leisure time pro- 
grams in Seattle. 
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Researcnes in Parent Education III. 


Edited b eorge D. Stoddard, Ph.D. Iowa Studies 

in Child V e. University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. P nd, $1.35; cloth, $1.70. 

In«this 1 me f parent education researches, 

Dr. Ralpl is associates have contrib- 


uted not « t education as such but to educa- 
branch, throwing light 
on import ing and teaching at almost 
every age | rw ffers an analysis of hundreds 
of general rent ld relationships and forms 
a basis in parent education. Part 


tional ps; 


Three illust easi ty of measuring parental at- 
titudes, v s Mrs. Hedrick utilizes the new 
tools i1 g situation. The studies of Dr. 
Acker tle w what parents and high 
school pupi rder to deepen their insight into 
child de r, and propose ways of 


meeting t! 


The Modern G 


By Milt David Press, 1329 South Al- 
vara : Angeles, California. $1.50. 
Under Anderson presents a study of talk- 
ing pictur eatment of non-theatrical talking 
picture talking pictures for schools and 


churches upters on character educa- 


tion and 


Model Boat t c ys. 


By ( e Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Model four different types of power 
be ats ar ] \ ich teaches boat mak- 


ing by g Special chapters cover 
materials model boats, fittings, 
and hard ract rmational value to the 
young boat the nautical terms given at the end 


Adult Interest 


By | Macmillan Company, 
Ni 
This like and his co-workers on the 
staff o P logy of the Institute of 
Educati ichers College, Columbia 
Univer to the volume Adult Learning. 
The b n results of experiments carried 
out from | + o1 nges in the intensity of in- 
terest p of modifying and im- 
proving lult years, and how to do this ef- 
fectivel | concerning individual dif- 
ferences ng adults and differences be- 
tweet 


The Design and Operation of Swimming Pools. 
By J University of New Mexico Press. 


Mr. Dort oncise form the criteria 
tion and operation of 


tor judg! 

swimmil h is growing in importa- 
ance wit e of swimming facilities. The pam- 
phlet cont ne the general features of a 
small swit i appendix in which is de- 
scribed t f st vation used for the swim- 
ming p ersit f New Mexico. 


The Development of Boys’ Work in the United States. 


By Walt Ph.D. Informal Education Ser- 
vice, 2111 ez Trace, Nashville. $2.00. 
The pury study is to show the origins and 


development ;’ work, the purpose, organization 


and programs of boys’ work agencies, and to give a sta- 
tistical picture of the spread of boys’ work in terms of 
enrollment, participation, regional concentration, activity 
programs, and composition of boy population. The study 
is also designed to indicate the modifications in the phi- 
losophy and techniques of boys’ work in response to the 
results of practical experience, scientific investigation 
and changing circumstances, and to outline some of the 
problems and possible developments of boys’ work in the 
future. A vast amount of information is given regarding 
activities and agencies 


Shelter Care and the Local Homeless Man. 
By Alvin Roseman of the American Public Welfare 
Association. Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. $.50 
In this pamphlet Mr. Roseman has given us in some 
detail the story of the experience of the Cook County 
Illinois, Relief Administration in caring for the homeless 
men of Chicago, with brief descriptions of shelters and 
their programs and methods of operation in a number of 
other cities. Mr. Roseman describes in connection with 
other departments the work of the Special Activities De- 
partment of the Chicago Service Bureau for Men with 
its provision for recreational and educational activities. 
It is a very illuminating document for recreation workers 
who are concerned with this problem. 


The Box Book. 
By Hazel F. Showalter 
New York. $1.00 
Some ot the fascinating things which can be made from 
pasteboard boxes are described in this book, one of the 
Work and Play Series issued by thé Macmillan Com- 
pany. The book includes the making of candy boxes, 
sewing kits, lantern shades, toys, automobiles, animals, 
houses and furniture. There are also directions for the 
making of camp or club room furniture from berry boxes 
and other wooden boxes : 


The Macmillan Company, 

















Officers and Directors of the National 
Recreation Association 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


@ Give a definition for landscape gardening. How may this definition be applied to 
forest landscaping? What is the place of recreation in the national forests and what 
forms of recreation may be carried on? 

See page 331 


@ How may a town celebrate its tercentenary? Suggest an appropriate program. 
See page 335 


@ Suggest a plan of organization for home room gardens in the lower grades. What 


are the best plants to choose? How should they be cared for? 
See page 337 


@ Outline a plan for a Hallowe’en celebration in a medium sized city. How may local 


organizations cooperate to make the program a success? 
See page 340 


@ What have been found to be some of the most popular recreational interests of 
children in rural districts? What challenge does the rural community offer recrea- 
tional leadership? 

See page 341 


® (Outline a campaign for the development of home playgrounds. What can be done 
in a modern city to provide play facilities for small children? 
See page 345 


@ Suggest a plan whereby a public library may promote a vacation reading project 
set up along modern governmental lines. 
See page 347 


@ How may a state fair and a municipal recreation commission combine to provide 
a satisfactory recreation program in connection with the fair? What are the values of 
such cooperation? 

See page 349 


@ What are some of the details of organization entering into a successful doll festival 
which will interest adults? 
See page 352 


® When school opens a beginning-of-school party is in order. Outline a program for 
such a party. 
See page 355 


®@ What is the principle which should underlie a recreational program for physically 
handicapped adults? What activities may be provided? What safeguards should be 
set up? 

See page 359 


® The possibilities of science as a leisure time activity have thus far been neglected. 
Mention some of the values of the study of nature as a leisure time activity, and sug- 
gest some of the indoor and outdoor activities which may be developed. 

See page 361 

















Leisure Accepts the Challenge 


Cwhro 


**PHERE are no rewards and honors more easily won than 

through various kinds of really useful social leadership. Up 
to the present, at least, there has been all too little competition. No 
field of pioneering presents more fertile soil and fewer obstacles 
than the field of non-political public service. There is little doubt 
that this type of reward and honor will be the lot of leaders pro- 
moting wide use of the new leisure. The old puritanic days have 
passed when recreational activities were austerely frowned upon. 
The days of the great commercial struggle, when everything not 
‘big business’ was despised—these too have passed. Today recrea- 
tional leadership need not hang its head in the presence of either 
puritanic bigotry or industrial arrogance. Today the promoters 
of outdoor recreational developments, sports, wild land manage- 
ment, game bird and game animal supervision, are being called 
into the councils of the great. Tomorrow the new leaders and 
promoters of a hundred other hobbies and interests will sit beside 
them, taking their own necessary place in the great social economy 
of human welfare, voicing their essential opinion in those matters 
which govern the affairs of a nation. How can it be otherwise? 
For in a very real sense, it is these leaders, these guardians of the 
new leisure who will aid us to find life itself, to surmount the mere 
mechanics of living and attain the Elysian heights of unobstructed 
opportunity for all.” 


—Arthur Newton Pack in The Challenge of Leisure, 
published by The Macmillan Company, New York City. 











